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Battle  of  Hastings.  The  Sequel 

Law  School's  Development 
Dreams  Disregard  City  Law 


by  Jennifer  Wright 

Hastings  College  of  the  Law 
fanned  the  flames  of  a  long- 
standing controversy  over  its 
development  plans  last  month  when 
the  law  school  announced  it  was  solic- 
iting proposals  for  the  development  of 
all  of  its  Civic  Center  properties — in- 
cluding McAllister  Towers  and  four 
low-income  apartment  buildings. 

The  announcement  drew  heated 
opposition  not  only  from  Tenderloin 
tenants  and  housing  activists,  but  from 
city  officials,  Hastings  law  students, 
and  a  Tenderloin-based  union  whose 
offices  were  identified  as  a  possible 
development  site  by  Hastings. 

"We  were  very  disturbed  by  the 
manner  in  which  Hastings  chose  to 
announce  its  plans,"  said  Kim  Jackson, 
an  organizer  at  Local  2,  the  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Employees  Union.  "It's  dis- 
turbing to  find  out  from  reading  the 
newspaper  that  one's  building  may  be 

condemned,  but  that  seems  to  be  the 
way  Hastings  always  deals  with  the 

community." 

A  group  of  Hastings  students,  learn- 


ing that  student  apartments  at  McAllis- 
ter Towers  as  well  as  several  other 
Tenderloin  buildings  may  also  be  threat- 
ened, have  started  to  organize  to  pro- 
tect low-income  housing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

"Hastings  should  be  accountable  to 
the  community  in  some  fashion,"  said 
Hastings  student  Beth  Morrow,  active 
in  the  student  organizing  effort,  which 
is  planning  a  panel  discussion  on  the 
issue  in  late  March. 

In  a  Request  for  Proposals  (RFP) 
sent  on  Jan.  29  to  real  estate  developers, 
Hastings  stated  that  developers  may 
tear  down  any  of  the  law  school's  build- 
ings. In  addition,  the  RFP  stated  that 
any  of  the  surrounding  privately-owned 
buildings  on  the  two  affected  blocks 
could  be  condemned  and  demolished 
or  redeveloped  "if  development  is  for 
college  purposes." 

The  law  school  has  contended  for 
several  years  that  as  a  state  institution  it 
is  exempt  from  local  laws,  such  jb  the 

1985  city  zoning  ordinance  thai  restricts 
commercial  development  above  the 

ground  floor  in  the  Tenderloin. 

continued  on  page  8 
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Leaders  of  the  local  Vietnamese  community  recited  prayers  and  lit  incense  at  the  Tenderloin 
celebration  of  the  Lunar  New  Year,  ushering  in  the  Year  of  the  Goat. 

S.  F.  Vietnamese  Celebrate 
New  Year  Along  Larkin  St. 


by  Peter  Saidel 


Festooned  with  arching  strands  of 
balloons  and  the  Hag*  «>'  •-<•""> 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States, 

Larkin  Street  rocked  to  the  sounds  of 
Vietnamese  pop  music  and  exploding 
firecrackers  on  Feb.  16asSan  Francisco's 


Veggies.  Fruits,  and  Drug  Busts 


Crime  Rising  at  Farmers  Market 


by  Suzanne  Rostler 

At  the  Heart  of  the  City  Farmer's 
Market  in  United  Nations  Plaza, 
pickpockets,  drug  deals,  and 
theft  are  a  s  common  as  vegetables,  flow- 
ers and  fruit,  according  to  undercover 
police  officers  and  some  food  vendors 
who  work  in  the  area. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  crowds  of 
people  who  flock  to  the  market  each 


Wednesday  and  Sunday  for  its  low 
prices  and  wide  variety  of  produce, 
criminals  are  finding  easy  targets  as 
well  as  a  relatively  safe  harbor  for  op- 
erations. 

Edward  Santos,  an  undercover  po- 
lice officer  who  has  worked  the  U.N. 
Plaza  beat  since  August,  said  that  crime 
is  on  the  rise.  "It's  like  an  ant  colony 
here,"  he  said.  "The  crime  has  grown 
from  a  small  problem  to  what  I'd  say  is 


Declare  War  on  Poverty,  Not 
Iraq,  Activists  Tell  Bush 


by  Julie  Scheff 

The  Persian  Gulf  war  will  soon 
extend  beyond  the  battlefront 
in  the  Middle  East,  striking  the 
homefront  with  more  human  misery, 
warned  activists  at  a  press  conference 
in  the  Tenderloin  last  month. 

Seven  speakers  from  Common 
Agenda,  a  broad  coalition  of  groups 
representing  millions  of  Americans 
including  locally  the  St.  Anthony  Foun- 
dation, spotlighted  how  the  $500  mil- 
lion to  $2  billion  spent  daily  on  the  war 
in  the  Middle  East  will  bleed  resources 
away  from  fighting  the  war  on  poverty 
at  home. 

In  the  halls  of  St.  Boniface  Church 
where  the  press  conference  was  held, 
filtered  light  from  the  chapel's  stained- 
glass  windows  and  the  two  dozen  chil- 
dren who  sat  near  the  panelists  made 
the  war  seem  a  world  away.  But  speak- 
contmued  on  page  7 
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Oeetje  Boler  wore  an  outfit  she  said 
represented  "Mother  Earth  asking  for  mercy." 


slightly  out  of  hand." 

Rosa,  a  fruit  vendor  in  her  seventh 
year  at  the  Farmer's  Market,  said  she 
has  noticed  a  slight  increase  in  crime 
over  the  past  year.  And,  according  to 
statistics  from  the  Northern  Police  Sta- 
tion, these  observations  arc  right  on 
target. 

Statistics  for  the  U.N.  Plaza  area, 
which  includes  thearea  fromTurk  Street 
to  Grove  Street  and  from  Hyde  Street  to 
Leavenworth  Street,  reveal  that  in  Janu- 
ary 1990,  162  criminal  acts  were  com- 
mitted in  the  area,  while  January  1991 
saw  269  criminal  acts — a  66  percent  in- 
crease. 

Statistics  from  Feb.  1  through  Feb.  1 1 , 
1990  show  44  criminal  acts  in  the  area. 
The  same  time  period  this  year  saw 
almost  three  times  more  than  1990,  with 
126  criminal  acts. 

In  an  attempt  to  curb  criminal  viola- 
tions, the  city  has  added  a  number  of 
uniformed  and  undercover  police  offi- 
cers to  patrol  the  area.  Vendors  say  this 
has  been  an  effective  tactic. 

"I  don't  think  there's  been  an  in- 
crease in  crime,  but  that's  because  the 
police  are  right  there  on  top  of  it,"  said 
Christine  Adams,  manager  of  the 
Farmer's  Market  and  a  longtime  Ten- 
derloin resident. 

"There's  a  lot  of  fighting  and  a  lot  of 
drug  exchange,  but  they  don't  come 
right  into  the  market,"  said  Mario  Bu-;- 
alacchi,  a  vendor  and  member  of  the 
Farmer's  Market  Board  of  Directors.  "It's 
either  because  of  the  security  or  because 
they're  afraid." 

By  far,  d  rug  deal  ing  is  the  area's  most 
serious  crime.  Police  officers  say  a  net- 
continued  on  page  4 


Vietnamese  community  celebrated  Tet, 
their  new  year. 

As  San  Francisco's*  first  puhi>< 
c.-ic-Hr-fion,  the  festivities  took  on  a 

special  significance  that  promises  to 

outlast  the  Year  of  the  Goat.  In  the  past, 

community  members  have  had  to  make 

their  way  to  San  Jose  for  Tet  festivals. 

"Given  that  our  community  is  grow- 
ing so  big  up  here,  to  about  35,000,  it 
wasonly  fair  that  wedo  ourown  event,'' 
said  Zoon  Nguyen,  an  aide  to  Mayor 
Art  Agnos  and  one  of  more  than  20 
festival  organizers. 

A  flag-raising  national  anthem  sing- 
along  for  both  the  U.S.  and  South  Viet- 
nam opened  the  day,  followed  by  bless- 
ings from  Catholic,  Protestant,  Muslim, 
and  Buddhist  community  leaders. 

After  a  moment  of  silence  for  those 
who  risked  their  lives  to  come  to  the 
U.S.,  the  roar  and  crash  of  drums  and 
cymbals  heralded  a  traditional  dragon 
dance  and  martial  arts  demonstration, 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Louie's  Kung  Fu  Stu- 
continued  on  page  13 
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Nude  art  or  naked  obscenity  ?  Tenderloin 
artist  Sam  Kowarski  charges  City  Hall 
censored  his  work.  See  story  on  p.  15. 
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ask  the  people 


by  Tatia  Jordan 
photos  by  Phil  Head 

If  you  could  be  any  kind  of  ani- 
mal, what  would  you  be  and 
why? 

(Asked  at  the  Main  Library) 


Mark,  37 

"I'd  be  a  cat  because 
they're  pretty  inde- 
pendent, furry,  and 
smart.  They're  also 
good  companion- 
ship." 


«  m 


Thomas  Farrington, 
36 

"A  lion,  because  of  its 
beauty,  discipline — 
and  he  cares  for  his 
own." 


Sue  Wedemeyer,  27 
"A  bird,  so  I  could  fly 
away." 


Bernadette,  29 

"I'd  be  a  Kodiak  bear 
because  they're  brave. 
The  females  especia  1  ly 

•trc  protective  of  their 
children  and  they're 
very  independent  of 
their  mates." 


Katrinka  Perry,  32 

"A  bird,  because  Al- 
lah says  the  Holy  Ko- 
ran is  like  a  bird  in 
flight.  A  bird  can  fly,  a 
bird  can  soar.  They 
give  me  strength." 


Todd  Haas,  25 

"A  tiger,  because  I'd 
be  strong  and  able  to 
fight  real  good.  Or  a 
snake  because  people 
would  fear  me." 


Shawn,  25 

"A  dolphin,  because 
it's  free  to  play  and 
frolicendlessly.lt  lives 
in  a  world  with  no 
boundaries,  and  it's 
completely  free.'' 


Dale  Goodale,  52 
"1  wouldn't  live  as  an 
animal.  The  Bible  says 
in  creation,  man  was 
made  higher  than  an 
animal  and  the  angel 
was  made  higher  than 
man.  So  I  wouldn't 
want  to  live  as  one." 
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letters 


Ten  Thousand  Buddhas 

Editors: 

I  would  like  you  to  write  about  the  Ten 
Thousand  Buddhas  Chun  Kang  Vegetarian 
Restaurant  at  608  Geary  St.  (at  Leavenworth 
Street),  because  I  had  a  nice  experience  there. 
My  friend  and  I  had  deep  fried  dried  bean 
gluten  with  sweet  and  sour  sauce.  This  bean 
gluten  reminds  mcof  pieces  of  beef.  We  also 
had  steamed  white  rice  with  black  mush- 
rooms and  pot  stickers.  We  felt  full  and  did 
not  have  to  eat  elsewhere  afterwards.  My 
friend  describes  the  place  as  "bi-locational," 
meaning  it  is  there  physically  but  also  on  a 
spiritual  plane.  I  urge  readers  to  check  it  out. 

-Janice  King 


Kudos  for  Glide 

Editors: 

I  attend  Glide's  service  at  11  a.m.  every 
other  Sunday.  I've  found  that  the  service  is 
very  interesting.  There  are  people  of  all 
races.  I've  known  Cecil  over  30-some  odd 
years  and  he's  always  been  very  interested 
in  poor  people.  1  go  down  on  the  holidays 
and  watch  him  passing  out  thousands  of 
baskets  of  free  food!  Cecil  preaches  and 
teaches  and  he  helps  many  people  break 
free  of  alcohol  and  drugs.  I  myself  am  70 
years  of  age  and  have  been  involved  in 
many  programs  to  help  the  poor,  but  this 
one  is — I  say  it  loud  and  clear! — the  best 
program  at  Glide.  And  it  works.  I've  seen 
the  people  given  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  and  I  enjoy  the  young  children's 
programs  that  educate  them.  I  think  Cecil  is 
doing  an  extraordinary  job  in  the  commu- 
nity where  he  is,  and  in  all  of  San  Francisco. 
He  goes  into  the  projects  to  combat  drugs. 
All  the  community  should  support  his  pro- 
gram and  volunteer  to  help  morally  and 
financially.  That's  a  program  that  needs  to 
be  supported  by  the  people.  Cecil's  pro- 
gram brings  people  together  from  the  st  rects: 
the  program  teaches  you  to  struggle  and 
helps  you  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor.  The 
choir  brings  much  joy  to  everyone. 

Go  down  to  Glide  Memorial  Church  at 
330  Ellis  St.,  or  call  771-6300  for  information 
to  get  involved  in  the  program  to  help  people 
to  help  themselves. 

Cecil  and  his  staff  are  doing  a  wonderful 
job  here  in  this  city.  He  gives  food  to  the 
hungry  and  the  homeless.  I  feel  that  we 
should  help  him  to  carry  out  this  program. 
As  Lee  Brown,  a  trade-unionist,  it  is  our 
duty  and  responsibility  to  support  a  pro- 
gram that's  designed  to  help  the  poor. 

I  want  to  encourage  Cecil  and  his  church 
to  carry  on  the  good  work  helping  people. 

-Lee  Brown 

Fan  from  Laos 

Editors: 

I  am  currently  with  an  international 
agency  in  Laos  and  I  find  the  articles  about 
the  Lao  in  San  Francisco  (both  in  Lao  and 
English)  to  be  of  interest. 

-Gregory  C.  Kamm 
U.N.  Development  Program 
Vientiane,  Laos 

Sparks  is  No  Hero 

Editors: 

Adam  Sparks,  in  his  last  letter,  has  a 
begrudging  admiration  of  Randy  Shaw.  To 


our  neighbors,  Randy  is  a  hero  to  the  resi- 
dents and  a  defender  of  the  Constitution 
while  Adam  is  the  villain — a  home-breaker 
and  a  very  greedy  person — like  some  of  his 
other  property-owning  cohorts. 

As  20-ycar  residents  of  Jones  Street,  our 
family  saw  the  well-kept  Sequoia  Hotel 
turned  into  a  dump  when  Adam  bought  it. 
The  security  guard  was  fired.  There  was  a 
rash  of  burglaries.  No  maintenance.  Then 
Adam  rented  to  drug  dealers,  prostitutes, 
and  violent  people.  Then  a  fire  of  electrical 
origin,  and  a  generous  insurance  settlement 
enabled  Adam  to  rebuild  his  hotel. 

Excessive  rents  and  fixed  prices  have 
brought:  hunger,  crime,  higher  prices  in 
every  area,  and  a  disrespect  for  the  free 
enterprise  system.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
millions  are  looking  to  socialism  for  the 
answers  to  our  national  problems. 

-Ranier  Penkerl 

Yikes,  Another  Bar  in  TL! 

Editors. 

It  hascometo  my  attention  that  61  Golden 
Gate  Ave.  Corporation  proposes  to  install  a 
combination  "up-scalc"  bar/billiards  par- 
lor with  entrances  at  both  61  Colden  Gate 
Ave.  and  1028  Market  St.  The  Corporation 
consists  of  Edward  J.  Petrillo  as  president, 
Anthony  Annigoni  as  vice  president  and 
treasurer,  and  Mark  Casagrande  as  treas- 
urer. It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Casa- 
grande also  owns  the  building  where  they 
wish  to  house  this  facility. 

I  have  strong  objections  to  the  installa- 
tion of  another  bar  in  the  Tenderloin,  no 
matter  how  up-scale  it  purports  to  be.  This 
has  become  a  family  neighborhood  and  I  do 
not  feel  another  bar  will  enhance  this  qual- 
ity. The  entrance  to  the  proposed  bar  will  be 
directly  across  the  street  from  an  apartment 
building  housing  singles  and  families  with 
children.  It  is  also  one  half  block  from  the 
long  lines  at  St.  Anthony  Dining  Room.  In 
addition,  the  Tenderloin  is  known  to  all  and 
sundry  as  having  the  highest  crime  rate  in 
the  city. 

It  is  also  my  belief  that  the  Corporation  is 
not  being  totally  honorable  in  its  dealings 
with  the  neighborhood.  The  building  in 
which  they  wish  to  house  the  bar/billiards 
parlor  falls  within  two  police  jurisdictions. 
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Central  and  Southern.  Central  has  been 
notified  of  the  Corporation's  intention  to 
open  a  bar,  while  it  appears  Southern  has 
been  notified  that  they  intend  to  open  a 
billiards  parlor.  I  feel  this  was  an  attempt  to 
cloud  the  issue.  The  ABC  requires  all  appli- 
cants for  a  liquor  license  to  post  a  notice 
stating  intent  to  open  a  facility  that  will  be 
selling  spirits.  The  Corporation  did  this  on 
Jan.  30,  1991.  However,  said  notice  was 
placed  15  feet  above  the  sidewalk  on  the 
Market  Street  side  of  the  building,  and  in  a 
second  floor  window  on  the  Golden  Cate 
Avenue  side.  (The  notice  on  the  Golden 
Gate  Avenue  side  was  posted  at  eye  level 
the  third  week  in  February.) 

I  wish  to  make  one  final  point:  I  wonder 
just  how  "up-scale"  the  establishment  can 
possibly  be  when  the  entrance  will  be  right 
next  door  to  a  live- performance  porno  shop, 
in  the  building  which  I  have  been  told  is  also 
owned  by  Mr.  Casagrande. 

On  Jan.  I,  1991,  a  law  went  into  effect 
stating  the  applicant  for  a  liquor  license 
must  notify  by  mail  all  businesses  and  resi- 
dences within  500  feet  of  the  intent  to  open 
a  bar  or  liquor  store.  If  there  is  a  delay  in  so 
doing,  the  protest  period  does  not  begin 
until  such  mailing  takes  place.  As  of  Friday, 
Jan.  22, 1991,  the  Corporation  had  not  mailed 
this  notice,  therefore  the  neighborhood  still 
hasadequatetimein  which  to  protest.  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  see  another  bar/billiards 
parlor  in  our  already  overwhelmed  neigh- 
borhood, then  please  address  your  protest 
to:  Department  of  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol, 1 901  Broad  way,  Sacramento,  C  A  95818. 

-Catherine  Bean 
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Boeddeker  Regulars  Support  the  Troops: 

Early  last  month  some  Boeddeker  Park  regulars  decided  to  show  their  support  for  the  U.S. 
troops  nowfighting  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  Left  to  right,  Darryl  McCray,  Richard  Benjamin, 
David  Swain,  Tray,  LaRon  Franklin  and  Marco  May  (seated)  bedecked  the  park  in  yellow 
ribbons  and  hung  a  huge  banner  near  the  park  entrance.  May,  a  disabled  Vietnam  veteran, 
explained,  "I'm  against  the  politics  and  the  war,  but  I  support  the  guys  that  have  to  go  over 
there  and  do  the  fighting.  When  I  came  home  from  Vietnam,  I  faced  a  lot  of  animosity.  I 
know  what  these  soldiers  are  going  to  face." 


Police 

Commission 

Okays 

Rousting 

Sleeping 

Homeless 

by  Julie  Scheff  and  Mike  McDermott 

In  a  major  blow  to  homeless  advo- 
cacy groups,  last  month  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Commission 
handed  the  ci  ty's  police  officers  explicit 
authority  to  use  an  anti-lodging  law  to 
move  homeless  people  along  who  ere 
sleeping  in  doorways,  on  benches,  and 
in  other  public  places — and  arrest  those 
who  fail  to  comply. 

In  July  1990,  Mayor  Art  Agnos  first 
used  the  antiquated  anti-lodging  law, 
State  Penal  Code  Section  647(i),  to  roust 
homeless  people  camped  in  Civic  Cen- 
ter Plaza.  Since  that  time,  police  have 
made  75  arrests  using 647(0,  but  thecity 
has  yet  to  convict  a  single  person. 

Charging  that  the  law  violated  the 
civil  rights  of  homeless  people,  in  De- 
cember 1990advocates  urged  the  Police 
Commission  to  limit  the  enforcement  of 
the  200-year-old  law,  which  prohibits 
"lodging  in  any  building,  structure, 
vehicle  or  place"  without  the  owner's 
permission.  They  asked  the  Police 
Commission  to  interpret  the  law  nar- 
rowly; for  example,  applying  it  only  to 
squa  t  ters  who  i  1  legal  ly  sleep  i  n  pri  va  tely 
owned  buildings. 

But  Deputy  Chief  Tom  Murphy 
drafted  new  guidelines,  adopted  by  the 
Police  Commission,  to  include  public 
places.  The  Police  Commission  gave 
the  green  light  to  such  enforcement  on 
Feb.  13.  Officers  have  now  been  in- 
structed that  "lodging  means  establish- 
ing or  settling  in  a  public  place  for  more 
than  a  momentary  or  brief  stop." 

John  Crew  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  called  the  new  direc- 
tives "absurd  and  outrageous." 

"Homeless  problems  are  not  crimi- 
nal justice  problems,"  he  said.  "This 
lodging  policy  is  a  reversal  of  that  as- 
sumption and  a  dangerous  hoax  perpe- 
trated on  the  public,  giving  them  the 
false  assurance  that  homelessness  can 
just  be  swept  away." 

Murphy  disagreed.  "We're  not  tar- 
geting anybody,"  he  said.  "The  whole 
purpose  of  these  procedures  is  to  let  the 
officers  know  how  to  handle  the  home- 
less. A  police  officer  will  wake  a  viola- 
tor and  inform  him  or  her  that  they  are 
breaking  the  law,  provide  them  with  a 
list  of  shelters  or  where  they  can  get  a 
bowl  of  soup — and  99  times  out  of  100 
that  person  will  move  on. . . .  And  if  they 
don't,  a  citation  will  be  warranted." 

Business  owners  suffering  "compas- 
sion fatigue"  in  dealing  with  homeless 
people  expressed  their  frustrations  to 
the  Police  Commission. 


Marsha  Garland,  executive  director 
of  the  North  Beach  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, wrote  a  letter  to  the  Police 
Commission  detailing  merchants'  ex- 
periences. 

"We  find  it  offensive  that  panhan- 
dlers use  their  children  for  sympathy," 
Garland's  statement  read.  "We  see  no 
reason  for  the  police  department  to  lib- 
eralize the  police  guidelines." 

Agnos  claimed  that  his  opening  of 
the  two  shelters  last  July — the  North  of 
Market  Multiservice  Center  on  Polk 
Street  and  the  South  of  Market  Multi- 
service Center  on  Fifth  Street — meant 
there  should  be  no  people  sleeping  on 
San  Francisco's  streets  now  that  there 
was  a  "humane  alternative." 

Advocates  continue  to  challenge 
Agnos,  saying  that  the  new  shelters 
provide  too  few  beds  to  house  the  city's 
homeless  population — estimated  by  the 
city  at  6,000  and  by  advocates  at  10,000. 
Even  the  city  now  acknowledges  that 
2,000  people  sleep  outdoors  in  San 
Francisco  each  night.  And  Independent 
Housing  Services,  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation that  advocates  on  behalf  of  dis- 
abled tenants,  reports  that  as  many  as 
5,065  people  were  turned  away  from 
shelters  between  July  and  October  1990. 

Based  on  figures  that  show  many 
homeless  have  nowhere  to  go  but  the 
street,  the  Coalition  on  Homelessness 
joined  with  other  organizations  and 
homeless  people  in  a  class  action  suit 
against  the  city's  enforcement  of  the 
anti-lodging  law.  The  lawsuit,  filed 
against  the  city  on  Oct.  11, 1990,  is  still 
pending. 

ACLU's  Crew  argues  that  the  new 
guidelines  directly  contradict  the  po- 
licedepartment/sown  "homeless  bill  of 
rights"— SFPD  General  Order  D-6— 
established  in  1988  under  then-Police 
Chief  Frank  Jordan.  That  resolution, 


passed  by  the  Police  Commission,  said 
that  homeless  people  enjoyed  the  same 
rights  to  public  facilities  as  everyone 
else. 

The  General  Order  D-6  states:  "All 
persons  have  the  right  to  use  the  public 
streets  and  places  so  long  as  they  are 
not  engaged  in  specific  criminal  activ- 
ity." It  elaborates  that  loitering  and 
vagrancy  or  the  inability  of  persons  to 
financially  support  themselves  are  not 
crimes. 

"The  homeless  rights  policy  was 
passed  with  the  recognition  that  you 
can't  criminalize  one's  existence,"  said 
Crew.  "Everyone  equally  has  the  right 
to  use  public  facilities,  public  parks. 

The  enforcement  policy  for  647(i)  is  an 
absolute  betrayal  of  those  principles." 

Police  Commissioner  Gwen  Craig 
said  she  felt  the  new  guidelines  do  not 
contradict  the  homeless  bill  of  rights 
because  they  do  not  aim  at  "someone 
sitting  somewhere  or  loitering"  but 
rather  someone  who  is  lodging. 

"Someone  who  i  s  nodd  i  ng  off  a  f  ter  a 
heavy  lunch  shouldn't  be  identified  as 
lodging,"  said  Craig.  "Officers  should 
use  some  common  sense  rather  than 
use  a  check  list.  I  think  the  guidelines 
are  an  attempt  to  use  some  leniency. 
The  real  offense  here  is  lodging." 

Paul  Boden  of  the  Coalition  on  the 
Homelessness  linked  the  Police  Com- 
mission's action  to  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt late  last  month  by  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department  to  close  city 
parks  at  night,  including  Civic  Center 
Plaza,  where  many  homeless  people 
stay. 

"There's  a  clampdo  wn  on  the  home- 
less," said  Boden.  "There's  this  mythol- 
ogy thatyou  can  just  get  rid  of  these 
people.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  just 
make  it  impossible  for  the  homeless  to 
be  anywhere." 


has  used  his  office  to  help  organize 
advocates  on  the  grassroots  level. 
"There's  no  way  in  the  world  there 
should  be  hunger  or  homelessness  in 
America,"  he  declared.  The  wealthy  in 
this  country  control  more  than  enough 
resources  to  provide  all  Americans  with 
basic  necessities,  he  said. 

"We  have  to  look  at  this  effort  as  a 
long-term  project,"  Hall  warned.  "There 
is  no  chance  that  my  bill  will  pass  in  its 
entirety  this  year.  But  I  guarantee  you 
that  pieces  of  it  will.  We  have  to  go 
gradually,  piece  by  piece." 

The  main  features  of  Hall's  "hunger 
bill,"  which  would  cost  almost  $1  bil- 
lion, include: 

•  Increase  funding  for  the  Women, 
Infants,  and  Children  (WIC)  program 
and  reform  the  Food  Stamp  program  to 
expand  participation  and  grant  levels. 

•  Promote  self-employment  oppor- 
tunities for  low-income  people,  includ- 
ing AFDC  recipients,  through  microen- 


Activists 
Urge  City  to 
Act  Quickly 
To  Stem 
Street  Deaths 

by  Sara  Colm 

ThcMayor'sofficehas  identified  fund- 
ing and  possible  sites  for  a  drop-in 
center  for  homeless  alcoholics  to 
address  the  high  death  toll  among  that  popu- 
lation, but  does  not  expect  to  open  such  a 
facility  soon. 

"Opening  a  center  in  a  year  is  the  best  case 
scenario,  assuming  it  has  to  go  through  a 
significant  planningapproval  process,"  said 
Development  Specialist  Carol  Anderson  of 
the  Redevelopment  Agency,  which  is  re- 
searching possible  sites  for  the  center. 

The  city  is  responding  to  pressure  by 
homeless  advocacy  groups  and  a  December 
1990  report  by  The  Tenderloin  Times  that 
showed  that  more  than  half  of  the  113 
homeless  people  who  died  on  the  streets  of 
San  Francisco  last  year  had  a  history  of 
chronic  alcohol  abuse. 

In  the  two  months  since  The  Times  re- 
leased its  report,  another  22  homeless  people 
have  died,  according  to  Times'  research  of 
coroner  and  mortuary  records. 

Meanwhile,  Ozanam  Reception  Center — 
the  last  resort  for  most  homeless  drinkers — 
is  turning  peoplea  way  becauseof  decreased 
capacity  caused  by  renovations  that  began 
there  Jan.  15. 

"Ozanam  is  full  as  early  as  10  a.m.  on 
many  days,"  said  Linda  Hills,  program 
director  of  the  Mobile  Assistance  Patrol, 
which  provides  transportation  to  street 
drinkers. 

To  deal  with  the  overflow,  the  Hall  of 
justice  has  opened  up  a  holding  tank  for 
public  inebriates. 

'They  had  21  people  (in  the  tank)  the 
third  week  in  February,"  said  Tanya  Saul  of 
the  jail  Alternative  Pilot  Project.  'The  police 
are  calling  it  a  program,  which  makes  me 

laugh  hysterically.  They  arrest  and  detain 
people  and  call  it  a  program." 

As  The  Times  went  to  press,  the  Coalition 
on  Homelessness  and  the  Homeless  Task 
Force  were  planning  a  "Die  In"  at  City  Hall, 
calling  on  Mayor  Art  Agnos  to  declare  a 
state  of  emergency  and  open  a  drop-in  cen- 
ter immediately. 

Wayne  Clark,  director  of  the  city's  Com- 
munity Substance  Abuse  Services,  said  the 
the  problem  with  thecity  declaring  a  state  of 
emergency  is  that  "the  deaths  have  been 
going  on  for  a  while."  "Emergency  means  a 
dramatic  change,  an  epidemic,"  he  said. 

Coalition  on  Homelessness  staffperson 
john  Mundell  said:  'The city's  saying  it'sno 
longer  an  emergency  because  the  deaths 
have  topped  100  for  five  years  in  a  row. 
Shame  on  San  Francisco  for  allowing  itself 
to  establish  a  precedent  where  100  deaths  in 
a  year  is  not  an  emergency." 

Mundell,  a  former  street  alcoholic, 
stressed  the  importance  of  having  a  center 
that  is  open  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week.  "I  personally  have  been  kicked  out  of 
the  hospital  at  3  a.m.  with  a  head  full  of 
stitches  and  nowhere  to  go  except  wander 
around  until  the  liquor  stores  open,"  he 
said. 

'The  absence  of  a  24-hour  facility  has 
contributed  generously  to  the  number  of 
deaths  on  the  street,"  Mundell  added.  "You 
can't  deal  with  this  on  a  nine-to-five  basis." 

terprise  programs.  The  legislation 
would  waive  existing  regulations  pro- 
hibiting AFDC  participants  from  accu- 
mulating assets  and  capital  necessary 
to  develop  microenterprise  ventures. 

•  Provide  incentives  and  opportuni- 
ties for  low-income  people  to  accumu- 
late capital  by  establishing  Individual 
Development  Accounts  (IDAs) — simi- 
lar to  IRAs — which  could  be  used  for 
higher  education,  home  purchase,  long- 
term  training,  and  business  investment. 

•  Encourage  food  outlets  that  offer 
reduced  prices — such  as  farmers'  mar- 
kets and  food  cooperatives — to  apply 
for  certification  to  redeem  WIC  vouch- 
ers and  food  stamps. 

•  Provide  low-interest  loans  to  de- 
velop or  improve  food  stores  in  unser- 
ved or  underserved  communities. 

"1  thought  it  was  an  imaginative  and 
thoughtful  piece  of  legislation;  all- 
embracing,"  said  Scott  Hope  of  Net- 
work Ministries,  who  attended  the 
meeting.  "But  I  agreed  with  his  assess- 
ment that  hischancesof  getting  it  passed 
as  a  package  are  practically  nil." 


Congressman  Joins  Battle  Against  Hunger 


by  Wade  Hudson 

Calling  hunger  "a  thousand  times 
more  deadly  than  Saddam 
Hussein,"  Congressman  Tony 
Hall,  D-Ohio,  came  to  the  Tenderloin 
last  month  to  discuss  his  plans  for  a  new 
"war  on  hunger." 

Hall,  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger,  told  a  group  of 
40  activists  at  meeting  at  the  Cadillac 
Hotel  that  he  will  soon  introduce 
ground-breaking  federal  legislation  that 
will  be  a  comprehensive  attack  upon 
the  problem  of  hunger  in  the  U.S. 

The  meeting  was  convened  by  Rep- 
resentative Nancy  Pelosi,  D-San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Reality  House  West  Execu- 
tive Director  Leroy  Looper. 

During  his  opening  remarks,  Hall 
explained  why  he  had  undertaken  this 
effort.  In  1984,  he  was  the  first  member 
of  Congress  to  go  to  Ethiopia  shortly 
after  a  serious  famine  began  in  that 


country.  During  that  visit,  he  witnessed 
the  deaths  of  25  children  from  malnu- 
trition and  disease.  "There  was  a  moan- 
ing I  will  never  forget,"  he  said. 

This  experience  led  him  to  a  personal 
commitment  to  fight  hunger.  After  vis- 
its to  other  countries  to  leam  about  the 
problem,  his  constituents  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  persuaded  him  to  focus  his  atten- 
tion on  hunger  in  his  own  backyard. 

Out  of  this  investigation  grew  Stop 
Hunger  Fast,  a  campaign  in  which  large 
numbers  of  people  from  his  congres- 
sional district  fasted  to  raise  money  for 
local  food  distribution  programs.  They 
raised  $380,000  in  one  weekend. 

This  project  helped  organize  a  net- 
work of  advocates  who  have  continued 
to  work  together  on  this  issue  over  the 
years.  One  of  their  regular  projects  is 
distributing  unharvested  crops  that 
would  otherwise  be  discarded  to  free 
food  programs. 

Through  activities  like  these,  Hall 
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Farmer's  Market  Struggles 
In  the  Face  of  Crime 


continued  from  page  1 

work  of  dealers  at  U.N.  Plaza  have  set 
up  an  elaborate  system  of  sales. 

"I'd  say  that  about  99  percent  of  the 
crime  here  is  selling  and  using  drugs," 
said  Sergeant  Darryl  Naylor,  a  private 
security  officer  who  has  worked  the 
Farmer's  Market  for  about  a  year.  "There 
is  a  major  cocaine  problem  here,"  Nay- 
lor said. 

Naylor  said  he  sees  the  same  people 
committing  the  sa  me  crimes  every  week. 
"We  bust  them  and  they're  sent  to  jail 
and  then — Boom! — they're  right  back 
out,"  he  said.  "Today,  we  have  about  15 
officers  to  patrol  the  place." 

Like  Naylor,  SFPD's  Santos  has  be- 
gun to  recognize  familiar  faces.  For  the 
past  several  months  he  has  watched  the 
same  cocaine  dealers,  but  has  never  had 
enough  evidence  to  make  an  arrest. 
Often,  when  Santos  spots  an  exchange 
and  moves  in  on  the  dealer  to  make  the 
arrest,  the  dealer  is  no  longer  in  posses- 
sion of  the  drugs. 

"On  a  good  day  we  arrest  about  ten 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

Police  make  a  bust  at  the  Farmer's  Market. 

people  easily  for  drugs — mostly  co- 
caine," he  said.  "And  it  goes  on  here 
nonstop  until  three  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning." 

For  the  most  part,  vendors  view  the 
crime  and  the  crowds  of  homeless 
people  congregating  in  the  plaza  as 


NOMPC  Develops  Blueprint 
For  Tenderloin's  Future 


by  Chris  Campbell 

What  will  the  Tenderloin  look 
like  in  the  year  2000,  and  can 
Tenderloin  residents  play  a 
role  in  shaping  the  neighborhood's 
future? 

Finding  the  answers  to  those  and 
other  questions  is  the  mission  of  'Ten- 
derloin 2000,"  an  ambitious  project 
launched  last  fall  by  the  North  of  Mar- 
ket Planning  Coalition  (NOMPC)  in  an 
a«empt  to  develop  a  comprehensive 

plan  for  the  neighborhood  as  it  heads 

towards  the  21st  century. 

Tenderloin  2000  will  update  the  find- 
ingsand  recommendations  of  an  earlier 
plan  for  the  neighborhood  published  in 
1977  by  NOMPC,  a  membership  or- 
ganization that  works  to  preserve  and 
enhance  the  Tenderloin  as  a  residential 
community.  NOMPC's  1977  plan,called 
"The  Tendertoin  Tomorrow,"  identi- 
fied the  neighborhood's  most  pressing 
problems  at  the  time,  such  as  housing, 
crime,  and  transportation. 

Acting  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  first  plan,  NOMPC  successfully 
forced  the  city  to  recognize  the  Tender- 
loin as  a  residential  neighborhood  and 
a  worthwhile  district  to  invest  city  re- 
sources, according  to  Tenderloin  2000 
Project  Coordinator  Morry  Hermon.  It 
also  served  as  a  road  map  for  several  of 
NOMPC's  first  organizing  efforts  in  the 
early  1 980s,  such  as  opening  Boeddeker 
Park,  organizing  residential  hotel  ten- 
ants, and  rezoning  the  Tenderloin  as  a 
residential  district. 

In  the  years  since  "The  Tenderloin 
Tomorrow"  was  published,  the  com- 
munity has  gone  through  major  demo- 
graphic changes.  "Ten  or  20  years  ago 
the  neighborhood  was  primarily  white 
males,"  said  Hermon.  "Almost  half  the 
population  today  is  Southeast  Asian 
families,  with  about  4,000  children.  Also, 
there  are  more  seniors  and  more  Afri- 
can Americans." 

While  affordable  housing  remains  a 
top  concern,  Hermon  identified  several 
new  issues  that  have  arisen  in  the  last 
decade  that  the  updated  plan  will  ad- 
dress, such  as  seismic  retrofitting  of 
Tenderloin  buildings  and  the  need  to 
revitalize  the  neighborhood'seconomy. 

"The  key  to  the  plan  is  to  develop  a 
collective  neighborhood  vision  for  the 
21st  century,  and  then  develop  strate- 
gies to  achieve  that  vision,"  said  Her- 
mon. "The  plan  needs  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  Tenderloin  residents  and  busi- 
nesses, and  insuring  the  preservation  of 
low-income  housing  and  commercial 
space  in  the  neighborhood." 

Hermon,  trained  as  a  planner  at  the 
U.C.  Berkeley,  plans  to  use  surveys, 
interviews,  and  focus  groups  to  deter- 


mine neighborhood  need  sand  concerns. 
So  far,  NOMPC  has  conducted  50  in- 
depth  interviews  with  community  lead- 
ers, held  multilingual  group  meetings 
with  residents,  and  distributed  hun- 
dreds of  surveys. 

One  Tenderloin  leader  expressed 
skepticism  about  the  outcome  of  Ten- 
derloin 2000.  "The  plan  needs  more 
neighborhood  input  instead  of  so  many 
of  us  social  worker  types  giving  our 
input,"  said  former  NOMPC  President 
Keith  Crier.  In  contrast,  Grier  cited  the 

example  of  another  former  NOMPC 
president  who  used  to  stand  on  a  street 
corner  with  an  ironing  board  to  gather 
signatures  for  petitions,  and  to  hear  the 
concerns  of  people  who  would  not 
ordinarily  go  to  meetings. 

"My  concern  is  how  Tenderloin  2000 
will  affect  everyday  Joe's  on  the  street," 
said  Grier.  "Will  it  include  them  or  just 
move  them?  I  have  a  tendency  to  think 
it  will  just  move  them." 

Hermon  acknowledged  thecriticism. 
"That's  my  concern,  too,"  he  said.  "So 
far,  wehavebeen  focusingon  gathering 
general  information  about  the  neigh- 
borhood. Now  we  need  to  do  more 
intensive  outreach  into  the  community, 
taking  our  questionnaires  into  the  ho- 
tels and  apartments,  plus  conducting 
on-the-street  interviews." 

Armed  with  surveys,  butcher  paper, 
and  a  lot  of  enthusiasm,  Hermon  has  set 
a  goal  of  receiving  input  from  at  least 
2,500  Tenderloin  residents — or  10  per- 
cent of  the  population. 

"If  the  entire  Tenderloin  community 
can  stand  behind  a  common  vision,  then 
there  is  no  limit  to  what  we  can  accom- 
plish for  our  children  in  the  year  2000," 
said  Hermon. 


indicative  of  a  greater  social  problem 
and  they  attempt  to  remain  sympathetic. 
Several  vendors  told  The  Times  they 
thought  most  of  the  crimes  are  being 
committed  by  homeless  people,  and  that 
if  the  government  put  more  money  into 
helping  them,  there  would  be  less  of  a 
problem  at  the  market. 

"If  I  were  mayor,  all  of  this  would  be 
solved.  Giving  more  money  to  educa- 
tion and  libraries — that's  a  beginning," 
said  Gene  Magel,  a  vendor  from  Death 
Valley. 

But  others  are  fed  up  with  all  of  the 


fighting  and  loitering.  "I've  lived  all 
over  the  world  and  I've  never  seen  so 
many  people  hangingaround  like  this," 
said  Rosa.  "I  feel  sorry  for  them,  but 
they  can  help  themselves.  We're  pay- 
ing a  lot  of  taxes  for  these  people  not  to 
work." 

Despite  the  crime,  the  Farmer's 
Market  provides  an  important  service 
to  the  city,  particularly  to  residents  of 
the  Tenderloin.  "It's  an  oasis  in  the 
desert,"  said  Adams.  "The  market  does 
well  and  people  like  it.  For  the  low- 
income  population,  it  does  its  job." 


New  Leadership  Comes  on 
Board  at  the  Planning  Coalition 


by  Tatia  Jordan 


LI 


ast  month  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  (NOMPC) 
I  held  its  11th  annual  board  of 
directors  election,  filling  11  vacant  seats 
on  the  21 -member  voluntary  board. 

Newly  elected  to  the  board  were  Art 
Evans  (97  votes),  Ed  Evans  (90),  Rich- 
ard Nguyen  (82),  Maceo  May  (80),  and 
Garth  Ferguson  (75).  Incumbents  who 
were  re-seated  were  Dr.  Francis  Curry 
(106),  Mary  Dickey  (94),  Lorraine  Lowe 
(89),  Catherine  Chodorow  (85),  Betty 
Mangual  (85),  and  David  Baker  (81). 

About  150  of  the  coalition's  368 
members  voted  in  the  election,  which 
was  conducted  by  a  mail  ballot. 

Commenting  on  the  election  results, 
former  NOMPC  Board  President  Keith 
Grier  said,  "It's  a  pretty  nice  mix  and 
there's  a  variety  of  people  elected  from 
various  community  agencies,  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  representing  the  Third 
World." 

Richard  Allman,  who  is  leaving  the 
board  after  six  years,  said:  "I'm  glad 
that  six  out  of  the  1 1  new  members  are 
Tenderloin  residents.  I  wish  that  it  was 
1 1  out  of  1 1 .  In  the  coming  year  we  have 
to  work  hard  to  make  sure  that  the 
leadership  of  NOMPC  is  more  diverse 


ethnically  and  that  these  people  actu- 
ally live  in  the  Tenderloin,  not  just  the 
high-profile  staff  people." 

NOMPC  Executive  Director  Nancy 
Russell  commented:  "I  feel  very  good 
that  there  were  six  residents  of  the 
neighborhood  and  five  people  of  color 
elected.  I  think  it  shows  that  people  are 
recognizing  the  importance  of  having 
residents  on  the  board  rather  than 
agency  people — only  three  agency 
people  were  elected .  Thei  r  input  is  very 
good  but  we  want  to  see  theboard  built 
with  input  from  the  community." 

In  other  NOMPC  news,  Russell 
announced  last  month  that  she  will  be 
leaving  the  coalition  on  June  1.  "I've 
learned  a  lot  about  the  neighborhood, 
about  people,  about  everything,"  she 
said.  "  Now  I  really  want  to  concen- 
trate more  on  areas  such  as  fundraising 
and  other  creative  interests  of  mine." 

Russell  said  that  during  her  three 
year  tenure  at  NOMPC,  the  organiza- 
tion has  grown  in  many  ways.  The 
funding  base  is  stronger  than  when  she 
started,  Russell  said,  and  the  Safe  and 
Sober  Streets  committee  has  spawned 
many  new  leaders  in  the  community. 

"I'd  like  to  leave  while  the  music  is 
still  playing,"  Russell  said.  "I  want  to 
explore  other  things." 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  CHURCH 
IN  THE  DOWNTOWN  AREA 


Sermon  for  Sunday  March  10: 

"MAN" 

'.-In  the  day  that  God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God 

made  he  him;" 
FIFTH  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  Scientist 
450  O'Farrell 
Sunday  Service:  11  am. 
Sunday  School:  1 1  am. 
Wednesday  Evening 
Testimony  Meetings:  6:30  p.m. 
i?u  n  ob  u  ou  cTmai  1 5v  u  iJ  n  jj  «  i  u 

Chb*  don  fSt  ca  quy  vi  iribi  Chu  Nh$t 
  VISITORS  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 


CEO 


BANK  Of  CANTON  OF  CALIFORNIA 

CELEBRATES  "YEAR  OF  THE  RAM" 


NOW  TILL  MAY  31,  1991  WE  HAVE  A  GIFT  FOR  YOU! 

COME  OPEN  A  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNT  WfTH  BANK  OF  CANTON 
BEFORE  5/31/91  -  -  CHECKING.  MONEY  MARKET.  NOW.  SUPERNOW.  SAVINGS. 
CERTIFICATE  OF  DEPOSIT 

YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  A  SPECIAL  GIFT! 


PICK  ANY  BRANCH  YOU  LIKE  BUT  ACT  TODAY. 


NORTHERN  CAIIFOPNIA 

MONTGOMERY  STREET  BRANCH 
S55  MONTGOMERY  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94111 
(415)  391-8912 

CHINATOWN  BRANCH 
743  WASHINGTON  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94106 
(415)  421-5215 


STOCKTON  BRANCH 
1301  STOCKTON  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94103 
(415)  969-4046 

NORIEGA  STREET  BRANCH 
2533  NORIEGA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94122 
(415)  661-5333 


OAKLAND  BRANCH 
900  WEBSTER  STREET 
OAKLAND.  CA  94607 
(415)  451-5600 


LENDER 


Job  Opening: 

Advertising 
Sales  Representative 
for 

The  Tenderloin  Times: 

Desired  Skills:  Knowledge  of 
the  Tenderloin,  experience 
selling  ads,  graphic  arts  expe- 
rience. 

Great  advertising 
potential:  Special  Tenderloin 
arts  issue  to  be  published  in 
June.  Salary  and  commission. 
Send  resume  by 
March  15  to  Liz  Price,  777© 
Tenderloin  Times,  25  Taylor 
St.,  S.F.,  CA.  94102. 
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Close  Call  at  Crisis  Clinic; 
Future  Still  Uncertain 


by  Chris  Campbell 

Despite  budgetary  woes  at  both 
dry  and  state  levels,  the  Mount 
Zion  Crisis  Clinic  (MZCC), 
faced  with  closure  on  March  1,  will 
remain  open  until  at  least  July  1991. 

On  Feb.  11,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
passed  a  resolution  supporting  Mount 
Zion,  which  was  followed  by  pledges 
from  the  Mayor's  office  and  the  Health 
Commission  to  find  funds  to  keep  the 
clinic  open  until  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  June  30. 

"It  is  necessary  to  keep  Mount  Zion 
open  because  there  is  just  no  chance 
that  San  Frandsco  General  Hospital  can 
take  care  of  6,000  more  patients,"  said 
Supervisor  Angela  Alioto,  who  intro- 
duced the  board's  resolution  on  the  crisis 
clinic. 

The  clinic,  which  serves  6,000  pa- 
tients a  year,  is  one  of  only  two  24-hour 
clinics  in  the  dty  that  provides  psychi- 
atric emergency  services  to  mentally  ill 
citizens. 

To  keep  the  clinic  open  at  least 
through  the  end  of  June,  the  Health 
Commission  is  now  working  out  a  fi- 
nandal  plan  with  Mount  Zion  Medical 
Center  and  the  University  of  California, 
San  Frandsco,  so  that  the  dty  doesn't 
have  to  foot  the  whole  bill  itself.  The 
projected  cost  of  operating  the  clinic 
until  July  is  $150,000. 

Since  opening  in  1969,  the  clinic  has 
been  supported  financially  by  Mount 
Zion  Health  Systems,  Inc.,  which  ran 
Mount  Zion  Medical  Center.  When  the 
clinic  was  discovered  to  be  running  a 
$35,000  monthly  deficit,  it  was  slated 
for  closure  March  1,  1991. 

Faced  with  the  loss  of  the  clinic,  Ali- 
oto called  for  a  hearing  on  Feb.  7  to 
discuss  alternatives  to  MZCC's  closure. 

One  option,  introduced  by  Health 
Department  Director  Dr.  Raymond 
Baxter,  was  for  San  Francisco  General 
Hospital  (SFGH)  to  pick  up  Mount 


Zion's  caseload  through  an  allocation 
of  $1  million  to  expand  SFGH's  Psychi- 
atric Emergency  Services. 

However,  critics  charged  that  this 
would  increase  SFGH's  psychiatric 
caseload  by  as  much  as  60  percent.  SFGH 
staff  would  be  forced  to  refer  patients  to 
other  outpatient  clinics,  where  waiting 
periods  for  services  can  be  as  long  as 
three  months,  possibly  leaving  many 
psychiatric  patients  without  services. 

The  Police  Department's  Psychiatric 
Liaison  Sergeant  Forrest  Fulton  said  that 
closing  MZCC  would  increase  the  time 
required  by  police  to  transport 
"5150s" — people  who  are  deemed  a 
danger  to  themselves  or  to  others — 
especially  from  such  districts  as  the 
Richmond  and  Sunset. 

"This  will  mean  time  away  from  the 
streets,"  said  Fulton,  noting  that  any 
time  one  of  San  Francisco's  primary 
emergency  mental  health  resources  is 
lost  "we  lose  one  of  our  life  boats." 

Burdening  SFGH  with  a  new  deluge 
of  patients  also  doesn't  make  economic 
sense,  say  Mount  Zion  supporters. 
Mount  Zion's  $374  cost  per  psychiatric 
patient  is  much  less  than  SFGH's  $635 
per  patient,  largely  due  to  the  clinic's 
use  of  45  unpaid  interns. 

Mount  Zion  provides  a  different 
range  of  services  than  SFGH.  Most  of 
SFGH's  current  psychiatric  emergency 
caseload  arc  5150s.  Mount  Zion,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  handles  5150s,  but 
also  provides  psychiatric  assessment, 
individual  and  group  therapy,  and  cri- 
sis intervention  for  voluntary  patients. 

Critics  also  charged  that  by  consoli- 
dating the  city's  psychiatric  emergency 
services  at  SFGH,  the  city  would  be 
abandoning  a  low-cost  community- 
based  approach  to  mental  health  serv- 
ice in  favor  of  a  more  centralized  and 
institutional  system.These  factors  in- 
fluenced the  Board  of  Supervisors  to 

adopt  AUoto's  resolution,  which  called 
not  only  for  Mount  Zion  to  remain  open 


Photo:  Phil  Head 


Food  Not  Bombs  member  Sarah  Menefee  is  being  prosecuted  for  distributing  free  food. 

Activists  Face  Criminal 
Charges  for  Distributing  Food 

by  Tatia  Jordan 


On  Valentine's  Day,  Feb.  14, 
homeless  activists  held  a  rally 
supporting  Food  Not  Bombs 
member  Keith  McHcnry  as  he  faced  his 
first  court  date  on  charges  of  violating  a 
city  injunction  which  prohibits  the 
group  from  distributing  food  to  the 
homeless  without  dty  permits. 

Another  Food  Not  Bombs  member, 
Sarah  Menefee,  has  been  criminally 
charged  for  violating  the  injunction. 
Menefce's  trial  has  been  postponed 
several  times  in  what  she  perceives  as 
"delay  tactics"  by  the  dty.  Menefce's 
next  pre-trial  motion  will  be  held  on 
March  7.  "These  charges  are  harass- 
ment," said  Menefee.  "The  dty  is  wast- 
ing so  much  money,  resources,  and  time 

until  June  30,  but  also  for  the  Health 
Commission  to  investigate  ways  to  keep 

the  clinic  open  after  that  date,  even  if 

only  on  a  limited  basis. 


attacking  people  for  helping  each  other." 

Menefee  stated  that  police  have 
knocked  over  Food  Not  Bombs  soup 
kettles  and  confiscated  equipment  at 
the  group's  distribution  site  in  Civic 
Center  Plaza,  tactics  she  said  are  used  to 
"admonish"  the  activists. 

"We  look  at  it  as  a  person  violating  a 
court  ordered  injunction,"  said  Captain 
Tim  Hettrich  of  the  San  Frandsco  Police 
Department's  Northern  Station.  He  ac- 
knowledged officers  take  utensils,  pots, 
and  pans  to  book  as  property — either  to 
be  used  for  evidence  or  just  seized 
temporarily  until  the  activists  fill  out 
paperwork  to  reclaim  their  possessions. 
"They're  simply  not  complying  with 
the  law,"  said  Hettrich. 

Along  with  the  anti-lodging  law 
which  prohibits  sleeping  or  the  intent 
to  sleep  in  public  areas,  Menefee  feels 
that  the  charges  brought  against  her  are 
"criminalizing  poverty"  and  undercut- 
ting advocates'  efforts  to  a*ssist  the 
homeless. 


GRAND  OPENING! 


(Day  &  f%&  9{otary  find  Checks  Cashing  Co. 


Svtciai  Offers: 
Brill  Money  Order 

(up  to  $500)  when  you  cash 
your  check  ($500  or  more) 


For  a  limited  time  : 

on  mailboxes 
Offer  expires  March  31,  1991 


10  %  DISCOUNT 


•WESTERN  UNION 
-MONEY  WIRE  SERVICE 
•NOTARY  PUBLIC 

'INCOME  TAX  SERVICE 


►Typing  Service  •Copying  •FAX  •Mailbox  Service  •Bills  Payment  (utilities) 


933  Geary  Blvd.  San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
(Between  Larkin  &  Polk) 


OPEN  7  Days  a  Week:  Mon.-Sat.,  9  a.m.- 10  p.m.  and  Sun.,  Noon-8  p.m. 
Tel  (415)  928-5157  FAX  (415)  928-5107 
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Tenderloin  2000 

Prizes!     Prizes!  Prizes! 


Prizes! 


Prizes!  Prizes! 


The  TENDERLOIN:  What's  it  to  YOU? 


The  North  of  Market  Planning  Coa- 
lition is  a  community  organization 
that  has  fought  to  preserve  and  im- 
prove the  Tenderloin  for  over  a  dec- 
ade. Currently  we  are  developing  a 
comprehensive  neighborhood  plan 
that  will  help  lead  the  Tenderloin  into 
the  21st  Century.  To  create  this  com- 
munity vision  and  develop  a  neigh- 
borhood action  plan,  we  need  to 
hear  from  you— your  issues,  priorities, 
and  concerns. 


Why  are  all  these  people  smiling? 

Hi 


Because  they  have  a  voice  in  their  neighborhood 
through  the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coalltlonl 


I  What  do  you  like  about  the  Tenderloin? 

I  What  do  you  want  to  change  about  the  neighborhood? 

I  What  is  your  vision  for  the  Tenderloin  in  the  21st  century? 

I  What  would  it  take  to  keep  you  here? 

We  want  to  know. 

Help  the  neighborhood  plan  for  its  future  by  filling  out  a  community  survey  and  you  could 

win  one  of  many  exciting  prizes:   vV  A  Sony  Walkman    &  Dinner  for  two  at  the  Sizzler  iSr 

Two  nights  accommodations  at  a  luxury  hotel  &  1-Year  Subscription  to  The  Tenderloin 
Times  ft  Tickets  to  the  theatre  #  $50  Gift  Certificate  to  Circuit  City  ft  And  much,  much, 
more! 

x  Simply  cut  out  and  send  this  completed  form  to  the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 
to  receive  a  community  survey  and  be  entered  into  the  "Tenderloin  2000"  raffle  contest. 


TENDERLOIN  2000  RAFFLE 

□  Yes,  I'd  like  to  be  entered  into  the  TL  2000  raffle  contest!  Send  me  a  survey  today! 

□  Yes,  I'd  like  to  receive  a  summary  of  the  results  from  the  TL  2000  survey. 

□  Yes,  I'd  like  to  get  involved  in  improving  the  Tenderloin! 

What  issue(s)  would  you  like  to  work  on?  


□  Yes,  I'd  like  to  find  out  more  about  your  organization  and  how  I  can  become  a  member  of  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition! 

Please  provide  us  with  your  name,  address,  and  phone  number  so  that  we  have  a  way  to  contact  you. 

NAME:  

ADDRESS:  

PHONE:     


Please  cut  out,  drop  in  an  envelope  and  return  to: 

NOMPC,  295  Eddy  Street,  S.F.,  CA  94102 
Questions  or  comments?  Call  Morry  at  474-2164 


ZIP. 


Help  us  plan  for  the  future 
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TL  Activists 
Decry  War's 
Latest 
Casualties: 
The  Poor 

continued  from  page  1 

ers  showed  how  spending  on  the  war 
will  create  "untold  casualties  of  indif- 
ference and  neglect  here  at  home,"  ac- 
cording to  Common  Agenda  spokes- 
person Ying  Lee  Kelley,  who  moder- 
ated the  conference. 

"I  am  here  to  shed  tears  for  the  fami- 
lies who  have  no  homes,"  said  Dorothy 
King,  Oakland  Homeless  Union  staff 
coordinator,  noting  that  the  war  will 
not  help  put  a  roof  over  homeless  fami- 
lies' heads.  The  war  is  likely  to  drain 
away  money  for  affordable  housing 
programs  and  job  opportunities,  said 
King  and  other  speakers. 

"The  well-being  of  the  Tenderloin 
community  is  increasingly  threatened 
by  each  day  of  the  Gulf  War,"  said  Rev. 
Glenda  Hope  of  San  Francisco  Network 
Ministries.  "Not  only  will  low-income 
and  minority  groups  suffer  a  dispro- 
portionately higher  share  of  the  war's 
casualties,  but  they  will  bear  an  im- 
mensely large  share  of  its  costs.  Budget 
deficits  have  already  caused  cutbacks 
in  vital  services  to  our  residents,  and 
this  war's  massive  military  expendi- 
tures threaten  to  consume  the  funds 
that  remain." 

Others  did  not  get  a  chance  to  speak 
on  the  panel,  but  instead  expressed 
themselves  creatively.  Impatient  to 
speak  his  mind,  Tenderloin  resident 
Henry  G.  Rodrigues,  80,  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  seemed  to  be  heckling 
from  the  crowd  of  about  75  who  sat  in 
the  church's  pews.  But  afterwards  he 
explained  why  he  was  upset.  "Bush  is 
giving  everything  to  the  rich,  and  chil- 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

Children  from  the  North  of  Market  Child  Development  Center  joined  with  activists  and 
residents  to  declaim  the  effects  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  on  programs  here  at  home. 


dren  are  not  getting  fed,  homeless  are 
not  getting  helped,"  he  said. 

Standing  silently  during  the  confer- 
ence, wearing  a  blue  helmet-like  mask, 
was  Deetje  Bolcr,  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Gray  Panthers.  Boler  said  her 
costume — complete  with  a  bird's  nest 
hat  and  a  string  of  origami  storks — 
represented  "Mother  Earth  asking  for 
mercy." 

"I'm  trying  to  affect  people  through 
their  feelings,  which  are  going  dead," 
Boler  said.  "I  felt  that  would  be  the  best 
thing  I  could  do  today." 

Common  Agenda  held  the  press 
conference  Feb.  5  to  coincide  with  Presi- 
dent  Bush's  release  of  the  1991  federal 
budget.  "We  want  to  point  to  the  budget 
that's  being  proposed  and  question  the 
priorities,"  said  Charlene  Tschirhart, 
advocacy  director  for  the  St.  Anthony 
Foundation.  "Let  us  put  our  money 
where  our  hearts  are." 

The  activists  called  attention  to  how 
San  Francisco  taxpayers'  money  is  cur- 


Affordable  Housing 

San  Francisco 
Residential  Hotels 

•  Furnished  rooms 

•  Prewired  for  phones 

•  24-hour  on-site  desk  clerk 

•  Laundry  facilities 

•  Close  to  transportation 

•  Handicapped  accessible 

With  private  bath  $265  per  month 

plus  $135  deposit 
With  hallway  bath  $220  per  month 

plus  $110  deposit 
(Rates  quoted  are  for  single  occupancy.) 

Ritz  Hotel  775-9712 
216  Eddy  St.  (near  Taylor) 

Wm.  Perm  Hotel  775-5373 

160  Eddy  St.  (between  Mason  &  Taylor) 

Dalt  Hotel  474-7712 

34  Turk  St.  (between  Mason  &  Taylor) 


OFFICE  HOURS: 

Mon.  through  Fri.,  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


f  <ual  Hauataf 
OpfMrk.nl  ry 


rently  being  spent:  for  each  $1 , 50  cents 
is  spent  on  the  military,  less  than  10 
cents  on  health  care  and  only  5  cents  on 
employment  programs,  the  environ- 
ment, housing,  and  education  com- 
bined. 

Residents  and  social  workers  from 
the  Tenderloin  identified  themselves 
among  the  crowd  of  citywide  activists 
by  wearing  paper  peace  doves  reading, 
"Tenderloin  United  for  Peace,"  a  group 
that  boasts  a  membership  of  25  Tender- 
loin organizations  encompassing  a 


broad  spectrum  including  Islamic 
Concerns,  the  Vietnamese  Youth  De- 
velopment Center,  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition,  and  Swords  to 
Plowshares,  a  veterans'  social  service 
organization. 

For  the  press  conference,  Tenderloin 
United  for  Peace  issued  a  statement 
translating  what  war  costs  could  mean 
to  low-income  people.  One  Harpoon 
missile  at  $1  million  could  more  than 
pay  for  childcarc  and  other  needed 
children's  services  for  the  neighbor- 
hood's 4,000  children.  With  a  price  tag 
of  $500  million,  the  cost  of  six  hours  of 
military  operations  in  the  Persian  Culf 
could  pay  for  6,000  new  units  of  perma- 
nent low-income  housing — "more  than 
enough  for  all  the  homeless  residents  of 
our  neighborhood,"  according  to  the 
statement. 

"The  real  enemy  is  poverty  and 
physical  abuse.  The  real  enemy  is  home- 
lessness — one-third  of  the  homeless  are 
children.  .  .The  real  enemy  is  AIDS, 
poor  health,  and  neglect,"  said  Marga- 
ret Brodkin,  executive  director  of  Cole- 
man Advocates  forChildrenand  Youth. 

Originally  the  group  had  planned  to 
take  to  the  streets  for  a  demonstration 
after  the  press  conference,  St.  Anthony's 
Foundation's  Tschirhart  said,  but  Ten- 
derloin residents  and  activists  asked 
that  there  be  no  march.  Building  man- 
agers had  told  Tschirhart  that  the  heli- 
copters flyingoverhcad  during  the  large 
protests  right  after  the  war's  start  were 
very  unsettling  for  the  many  veterans 
and  refugees  of  the  Vietnam  war  now 
living  in  the  Tenderloin. 


Condom-nation  of  Saddam 

TL  Porn  Palaces  Purvey 
Patriotic  Prophylactics 


by  Julie  Scheff 


T 


he  war  in  Vietnam  was  the  first 
to  be  televised  in  living  rooms 

—  .  across  America.  Now,  thanks  to 
the  sex  industry,  the  war  in  the  Persian 

Gulf  may  be  the  first  brought  to  bed- 
rooms across  the  nation. 

With  such  marketing  schemes  as 
packaging  red,  white,  and  blue  con- 
doms in  the  shape  of  a  stealth  bomber, 
a  Texas-based  firm,  Stealth  Condoms, 
Inc.,  is  selling  war  and  sex  bundled  up 
into  one.  Their  slogan,  "Stealth  con- 
doms, they'll  never  sec  you  coming,"  is 
one  of  the  many  that  have  been  plas- 
tered across  marquees  on  adult  enter- 
tainment centers  throughout  the  Ten- 
derloin within  days  of  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Adult  bookstores  say  they  got  their 
first  shipment  of  the  gimmicky  con- 
domsrightafterthemid-january  United 
Nations  deadline  for  Iraq's  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait  had  passed.  The  condoms 
quickly  became  hot  selling  items. 

Another  company,  California-based 
Dynamic  Concepts,  has  joined  the  war 
effort  with  their  individually  wrapped 
Saddam  Hussein  condoms.  Those  con- 
doms, priced  at  $1.95  to  $2.95  depend- 
ing on  where  you  shop — but  nonethe- 
less at  least  twice  as  expensive  as  other 
brands — are  quite  popular,  although 
sales  have  been  gradually  tapering  off 
as  the  war  lags  on  and  loses  some  of  its 
initial  "sex  appeal." 

"They're  mostly  a  novelty  purchase," 
said  Rick  Jones,  a  clerk  at  the  Art  Thea- 
ter on  Taylor  Street.  "People  buy  them 
to  send  to  their  families  back  where 
they  don't  sell  them— just  as  a  kind  of 
joke." 

Saddam  Hussein's  mug  stares  out 
from  the  most  popular  item,  strategi- 
cally placed  next  to  the  cash  register  at 
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Photo  Phil  Head 

In  the  heady  excitment  of  conflict  and  the 
emotional  intensity  of  war,  local  adult 
entertainment  centers  urge  Tenderloiners 
to  be  prepared  with  the  Saddam  Condom. 


many  stores.  The  single  condom  is 
packaged  with  the  slogan:  "Prevent 
unwanted  mistakes — like  Saddam 
Hussein."  Shopkeepers  report  the  item 
has  become  a  conversation  starter  in 
stores  where  people  usually  discreetly 
enter  and  exit  with  hardly  a  word  ex- 
changed. 

"They  just  look  at  him  and  talk  about 
blowing  him  up,"  said  Jones.  Others 
say  things  like,  'I  wouldn't  want  to  wear 
anything  with  him  on  it.'" 

In  the  Turk  Street  News  bookstore  a 
customer  said  that  Hussein  is  a  "ma- 
niac— just  like  Hitler,"  setting  off  one  of 
the  clerks. 

"Why  are  we  fighting  for  Kuwait?" 
the  clerk  asked.  "Let  them  hire  a  merce- 
nary army  next  time.  They  have  the 
highest  standard  of  living  on  earth — so 
why  are  we  fighting  for  them?" 

Politicians  and  world  leaders  may 
not  have  been  able  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion with  any  more  rationale  than  the 
marquee  at  the  Art  Theater  on  Taylor 
Street,  which  reads  "Condoms:  Saddam 
Stealth  Desert  Shield:  For  Piece  in  the 
East." 
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Hastings  Development  Plans  Cause  Furor 


continued  from  page  1 

But  city  officials  and  low-income 
housing  advocates  disagree. 

"Our  position  all  along  has  been  that 
we  consider  Hastings  to  be  part  of  the 
city,"  said  Deputy  Mayor  for  Housing 
Brad  Paul.  'They  must  meet  the  same 
zoning  and  planning  conditions  as  any 
other  developer." 

Despite  the  city's  position,  Hastings 
claimed  again  in  the  RFP  that  it  is  ex- 
empt from  local  ordinances.  "Hastings 
is  being  extremely  misleading,"  said 
Marcia  Rosen,  an  attorney  for  the  North 
of  Market  Planning  Coalition.  "If 
Hastings  plans  any  private  proprietary 
[commercial]  use  of  their  land,  they 
need  to  comply  with  the  North  of  Mar- 
ket special  residential  use  zoning." 

"Many  of  Hastings'  possible  plans 
would  be  in  conflict  with  the  zoning," 
said  Rosen. 

The  Wrecking  Ball 

The  two  blocks  in  question  are  bor- 
dered by  McAllister  Street,  Larkin  Street, 
Golden  Gate  Avenue,  and  Leavenworth 
Street.  Privately-owned  properties  in- 
clude Local  2's  offices  and  the  Abigail 
and  Argyle  hotels. 

Other  potential  candidates  for  the 
wrecking  ball  include  the  former  KGO 
building,  now  vacant;  four  McAllister 
Street  apartment  buildings  containing 
167  units  of  low-income  housing;  and 
McAllister  Towers  at  100  McAllister 
St. — home  to  252  Hastings  students,  the 
Public  Interest  Gearing  House,  and  a 
theater,  George  Coates  Performance 
Works. 

The  site  also  includes  an  empty  lot 
on  Golden  Gate  Avenue  where  two 
hotels  once  stood.  These  hotels  con- 
tained more  than  85  housingunits  which 
were  torn  down  by  Hastings  after  the 


Photo  Phil  Head 

A  new  angle  on  the  same  old  song:  Hastings  College  of  the  Law  is  targeting  several 
Tenderloin  properties — including  the  KGO  building,  Local  2's  offices,  and  several  Hastings- 
owned  apartment  buildings — for  development. 


October  1989  earthquake. 

Tenderloin  housing  advocates  charge 
that  to  comply  with  the  planning  code, 
Hastings  is  obliged  to  replace  the  de- 
molished units.  The  law  school  is  cur- 
rently embroiled  in  litigation  with  some 
of  their  tenants  and  the  city  over  the 
demolition  of  the  two  buildings. 

Nancy  Russell,  executive  director  of 
the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 
(NOMPC),  expressed  anger  over 
Hastings'  exclusion  of  the  community 
in  its  plans.  Neither  NOMPC  nor  any 
tenants,  residential  or  commercial,  were 
notified  of  the  RFP,  she  said. 

"We're  outraged,"  Russell  said.  "1 
find  (the  RFP)  appalling.  Hastings  has 
insisted  over  the  last  three  years  that  it 
has  changed,  but  Hastings  hasn't 


changed.  They  haven't  been  any  more 
inclusive  of  the  community. 

"They  still  show  no  sign  of  replacing 
the  85  units  of  housing  that  were  lost  in 
the  Ipost-earthquake)  demolition,  and 
they're  still  trying  to  get  around  the 
zoning  laws,"  she  said. 

Hastings  students  and  members  of 
Local  2  echoed  Russell's  frustration  with 
the  law  school.  Student  Beth  Morrow 
said  that  Hastings  students  were  not 
learning  anything  more  about  the 
school's  development  plans  than  Ten- 
derloin groups.  "We're  in  the  same 
position  as  the  community,"  she  said. 
"The  only  advantage  we  have  is  that  it 
takes  fewer  steps  for  us  to  walk  to  the 
administration  offices  (to  try  to  get  in- 
formation]." 

Local  2's  Jackson  commented: 
"Hastings  could  make  it  so  much  easier 
on  themselves  if  they  had  an  open  dia- 
logue with  the  community  instead  of 
just  announcing  that  they  might  con- 
demn private  property  on  the  block." 

Tenants  Worried 

Hastings'  RFP  has  frightened  its 
residential  tenants — many  of  whom  are 
seniors — on  the  block  closest  to  City 
Hall,  known  as  the  West  Block.  The  RFP 
stated  that  Hastings  will  provide  alter- 
native housing  for  its  student  tenants 
and  16  residential  tenants  who  received 
lifetime  leases  from  Hastings  after 
another  relocation  plan  several  years 


Fifty  youth  from  Cameron  House  helped  with  the  renovation  of  the  Cambridge  Hotel. 


New  Year,  New  Carpets  For 
A  TL  Hotel;  Kids  Pitch  In 

by  Rev.  Norman  Fong 


In  the  spirit  of  the  Chinese  New 
Year  tradition  of  housecleaning  in 
anticipation  of  guests  and  festivi- 
ties, youth  from  a  Chinatown  commu- 
nity center  volunteered  their  muscles 
and  elbow  grease  to  help  with  renova- 
tions at  the  Cambridge  Hotel  for  per- 
manent housing  for  homeless  people. 

Fifty  Chinatown  youth  from 
Cameron  House  gave  up  a  Saturday  af- 
ternoon on  Feb.  2  and  descended  upon 
the  Cambridge,  473  Ellis  St.,  to  pull  the 
old  rugs  out  of  60  rooms. 

Climbing  the  stairs  to  the  seventh 
floor,  the  youth  were  divided  into  teams. 
One  group  cut  up  the  rugs.  A  second 
team  rolled  up  the  rugs.  A  third  group 
carried  the  rugs  downstairs  to  the 
dumpster  on  the  street.  The  final  group 
laid  out  the  rugs  in  the  dumpster  so  no 
space  would  be  wasted. 

"It  was  hard  work,  but  I  knew  the 
kids  could  do  it,"  said  Wyland  Chu, 
director  of  the  Bilingual  Afterschool 
Program.  "They  worked  hard  and  fast. 
One  day,  they'll  walk  by  this  new  home 
for  the  homeless  and  feel  proud  that 


they  were  a  part  of  it." 

Cindy  Wong,  a  high  school  student, 
said,  "It  shows  how  when  people  work 
together,  they  can  get  a  lot  done." 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  China- 
town, attended  by  many  of  the  youth, 
has  decided  to  become  a  "friend  of  the 
Cambridge"  by  offering  its  support  to 
the  housing  project  for  the  homeless. 

The  Cambridge  Hotel  project  is  a 
joint  venture  of  Central  City  Hospital- 
ity House,  which  will  provide  support 
services  to  Cambridge  Hotel  residents, 
and  the  Chinese  Community  Housing 
Corporation,  which  acquired  and  de- 
veloped the  Cambridge. 
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ago.  However,  it  made  no  mention  of 
other  Hastings  tenants. 

"Our  number-one  priority  right  now 
is  to  make  sure  we  keep  our  buildings/' 
said  West  Block  Tenant  Association 
(WBTA)  President  Steve  Harris.  "We 
also  want  to  be  sure  that  low-income 
housing  in  the  neighborhood  is  pre- 
served." 

The  WBTA  is  planning  various  ac- 
tions, according  to  Harris,  in  order  to 
"tell  some  of  these  developers  who  may 
not  know  about  us  that  we're  out  there 
and  that  we  won't  just  roll  over  and  let 
[Hastings  and  the  developers]  take  our 
housing  from  us." 

Judy  Boyajian  of  the  city  attorney's 
office  said  that  the  city  will  file  another 
lawsuit  against  Hastings  if  the  courts 
determine  that  Hastings'  development 
plans  arc  not  exempt  from  local  law. 

As  of  yet  there's  no  precise  way  to 
determine  how  much  of  Hastings'  new 
facilities  will  have  to  be  educational  in 
order  for  them  to  be  exempt,  according 
to  Melba  Yee  of  the  city  attorney's  of- 
fice. "We  would  have  to  look  at  the 
overall  development,"  she  said. 

However,  in  1985  when  Hastings 
announced  plans  to  construct  an  office 
building  on  the  West  Block,  Yeesaid  the 
city's  position  was  that  the  nature  of  the 
project  was  not  educational  enough  to 
be  exempt.  "That  building  was  to  be 
mainly  rented  out,  with  only  a  small 
portion  reserved  for  Hastings'  office 
use,"  said  Yee. 

Rosen  said  that  another  attempt  by 
Hastings  three  years  ago  to  develop  the 
West  Block  failed  due  to  public  outcry 
against  the  project.  At  that  time  neigh- 
borhood activists  succeeded  in  having 
the  Tenderloin  residential  zoning  dis- 
trict amended  to  include  the  four  resi- 
dential buildings  on  Hastings'  West 
Block. 

"Hastings  hasn't  learned  its  lesson," 
Rosen  said.  "They  put  out  an  RFP  and 
an  even  slicker  package  back  then.  Out 
of  a  field  of  250  developers,  not  one 
wanted  to  take  on  the  project." 

The  reason  why  no  developers  took 

continued  on  page  9 
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the  project  in  1988,  Rosen  said,  is  that 
they  didn't  want  to  get  involved  in  a 
controversial  project  that  might  include 
lengthy  lawsuits. 

Similarly,  developers  may  not  take 
Hastings'  bait  this  time  around,  she 
said.  "Any  good  developer  will  look  at 
the  community's  zoning  questions  be- 
fore signing  a  contract,"  Rosen  said. 
"Few  developers  would  want  to  get 
involved  in  litigation,  and  unless 
Hastings  changes  and  agrees  to  comply 
with  San  Francisco  laws,  there's  going 
to  be  plenty  of  litigation." 

Deputy  Mayor  Paul  agreed.  "My 
sense  is  that  there's  not  going  to  be  any 
developers  interested  once  they  see 
whaf  s  going  on,"  he  said. 

Ed  Levine,  Hastings  director  of  fa- 


cilities planning  and  management,  re- 
fused to  speculate  on  what  buildings 
might  be  torn  down  and  what  build- 
ings kept.  "Why  does  everyone  assume 
we  have  a  specific  plan?"  he  said.  "We 
have  no  specific  plan  at  this  time.  With 
the  RFP,  all  we're  saying  is,  'Hey,  this  is 
wide  open.' The  West  Block  apartments 
might  not  even  be  demolished." 

Asked  what  would  happen  to  the 
West  Block  tenants  without  lifetime 
leases  should  Hastings  decide  to  de- 
molish their  buildings,  Levine  replied, 
"We  don't  have  a  policy  on  that." 

According  to  Levine,  Hastings  could 
purchase  the  private  property  on  the 
two  blocks  through  the  law  of  eminent 
domain,  which  states  that  a  public  insti- 
tution may  buy  any  land  it  wishes  if  the 
project  planned  for  that  land  is  judged 
to  be  for  the  public  good. 


Chip  Conley,  owner  of  the  Abigail 
Hotel,  is  determined  not  to  sell  to 
Hastings.  "We've  just  poured  a  half- 
million  dollars  into  the  Abigail,  and  the 
restaurant  is  going  to  be  another  couple 
of  hundred  thousand,"  he  said.  "We 
would  never  do  that  and  just  sell  it." 
Conley  is  planning  on  opening  a  new 
restaurant  in  the  building  in  May. 

"The  only  way  Hastings  will  suc- 
ceed is  if  they  have  the  needs  of  the 
community  at  heart,"  Conley  said. 
"They  need  to  work  with  housing  ad- 
vocates, and  the  advocates  have  to  look 
at  the  redevelopment  asan  opportunity 
to  have  higher  grade  low-income  hous- 
ing in  the  neighborhood." 

Conley  said  that  in  his  opinion,  rede- 
velopment might  be  good  for  the  area, 
but  only  if  Hastings'  residential  tenants 
get  lifetime  leases. 


The  WBTA's  Harris  said  that  even  if 
Hastings  developed  i  ts  Ci  vicCenter  area 
properties  without  touching  the  four 
low-incomeapartmentbuildingson  the 
West  Block,  he  would  not  be  satisfied. 

"Hastings  is  still  responsible  for 
replacing  the  housing  lost  in  the  quake, 
and  they  still  should  comply  with  the 
area's  zoning,"  Harris  said. 

Local  2  also  said  it  would  join  the 
community  response  to  Hastings,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  union's  offices 
a  re  a  f  f  cc  ted . "  We  wa  n  t  to  be  i  n  vol  ved  i  n 
what  happens  to  those  blocks,  whether 
or  not  it  involvesa  condemnation  of  our 
building,"  said  Jackson. 

On  March  27  at  5  p.m.,  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition  and  Local  2  are 
co-sponsoring  a  community  meeting  on 
Hastings'  development  plans  at  the  offices 
of  Local  2, 219  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
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Lt  didn't  take  an  earthquake  to  make  PG&E  start  caring 
about  the  Tenderloin.  We've  been  here  for  more  than  100 
years,  delivering  gas  and  electricity  to  our  customers  and 
working  to  support  the  community. 
In  recent  years,  PG&E  has: 

♦  Weatherized  5,400  Tenderloin  residences. 

♦  Given  away  hundreds  of  energy-efficient  refrigerators. 

♦  Helped  Tenderloin  merchants  light  their  storefronts. 

And  continuing  today,  PG&E  is: 

♦  Giving  electric,  gas  and  earthquake  safety  presentations 
to  Tenderloin  community  groups. 

♦  Supporting  local  organizations  and  events  like  Hospitality 
House,  the  Tenderloin  Walkathon,  and  the  Bay  Area 
Women's  Resource  Center. 

PG&E  has  been  active  in  helping  local  merchants 


light  their  businesses,  improving  the  safety  and  viability  of 
our  neighborhood','  says  Nancy  Russell,  Director  of  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition.  'And  without  theii 
assistance,  last  year's  Tenderloin  Walkathon  couldn't  have 
happened.  Their  support  lets  others  know  the  Tenderloin 
is  alive  and  well." 

The  Tenderloin  means  much  more  to  us  than  just  gas 
and  electric  customers.  It's  our  home,  too,  where  our  friends 
and  relatives  and  employees  live  and  work. 
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everybody^  business 


by  Liz  Price 

For  more  than  six  years,  the  Cen- 
ter for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee 
Resettlement  (CSEARR)  has 
helped  Southeast  Asians  start  and  ex- 
pand businesses  in  the  Tenderloin. 

Through  a  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram and  a  revolving  loan  fund  for 
refugees,  CSEARR  provides  services  for 
people  who  face  language  and  cultural 
barriers  when  opening  businesses. 

"We  have  helped  start  more  than  70 
businesses — many  restaurants,  but  also 
dry  cleaners  and  beauty  salons,"  said 
Ford  Thai,  business  development  di- 
rector for  CSEARR.  Restaurants  that 
CSEARR  has  assisted  include  Kien 
Thanh  Cafe,  Pacific  Restaurant,  and  the 
Angkor  Cafe,  Thai  said. 

The  center's  services  range  from 
helping  a  business  obtain  their  first 
permit  and  lease  to  procuring  a  loan  for 
a  kitchen  renovation  or  for  annexation 
of  an  adjacent  storefront.  Getting  a  new 
set  of  dishes  might  be  a  priority  for  one 
business,  while  securing  a  loan  to  buy 
new  equipment  might  be  that  of  an- 
other. 

One  of  the  program's  main  goals  is  to 
help  refugees  make  sense  of  the  differ- 
ent rules  that  pertain  to  running  a  busi- 
ness in  Southeast  Asia  versus  running  a 
business  in  the  United  States. 

"They  don't  have  to  buy  insurance  in 
Southeast  Asia,"  explained  Thai.  "We 
help  people  get  their  permits.  When 
clients  come  to  see  me,  1  first  ask  them  if 
they  have  a  site.  Then  we  contact  the 
Planning  Department  and  help  them 
get  their  lease.  We  escort  them  through 
the  government  bureaucracy." 

Thai  said  that  the  program's  services 
are  free  to  refugees,  and  that  in  addition 
to  Southeast  Asians,  they  work  with 
Russians,  Ethiopians,  and  other 
nationalities.  Most  of  CSEARR's  tech- 
nical assistance  and  loans  go  to  busi- 
nesses outside  of  the  Tenderloin.  About 


one-third  of  the  loans  CSEARR  made 
last  year — which  arc  repayable  at  ap- 
proximately 12  percent  interest  rate — 
went  to  the  Tenderloin,  Thai  said. 

CSEARR's  business  development 
project  represents  a  unique  partnership 
of  private,  corporate,  city,  and  federal 
funds.  CSEARR  started  the  program  in 
1985  with  a  $500,000  loan  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  which  was  followed  by 
additional  funds  from  the  Bank  of 
America.  These  grants  were  then  sup- 
plemented by  federal  community  block 
grants  which  provided  for  administra- 
tive support  for  the  program. 

CSEARR  is  part  of  the  Self  Employ- 
ment and  Enterprise  Development 
Program  (SEED),  a  consortium  of  or- 
ganizations that  work  with  low-  and 
moderate-income  people  in  business 
and  economic  development. 

Jay  Smith,  a  senior  development 
specialist  with  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, attributes  the  high  success  rate  of 
CSEARR-  and  other  SEED-started  busi- 
nesses to  the  fact  that  they  are  usually 
family-run  businesses. 

"It  is  pretty  evident  that  in  family- 
run  businesses  there  is  a  determination 
to  make  them  work,"  said  Smith,  citing 
a  15  percent  failure  rate  of  SEED-initi- 
ated  businesses  versus  a  50  percent 
national  failure  rate.  He  gave  an  ex- 
ample of  a  woman  who  ran  a  fish  ball 
business  out  of  her  home  kitchen;  with 
the  help  of  CSEARR  she  was  able  to 
obtain  a  business  license  and  open  up  a 
professional  kitchen. 

CSEARR  has  received  administra- 
tive support  funds  from  the  city  since 
1986,  with  the  1991  grant  totaling 
$86,000.  According  to  Smith,  these  funds 
might  be  lost  in  the  next  round  of  fed- 
eral budget  cuts. 

"We  are  committed  to  the  program 
and  CSEARR  has  done  a  wonderful 
job,"  Smith  said.  "But  if  the  feds  cut 
community  block  grants,  it  could  affect 
CSEARR's  grant." 


Viet  Family  Opens  Three  TL 
Businesses  in  Six  Years 


by  Joe  Tran 

At  the  Kicn  Thanh  cafe,  431  Eddy 
St.,  women  roll  their  infants  in 
strollers  into  the  narrow  coffee 
shop  and  sit  to  talk  with  the  shopkeeper 
who  sells  banana  leaves  stuffed  with 
rice  and  pork.  A  group  of  men  play 
checkers  at  a  nearby  table,  smoking  and 
sipping  Vietnamese  iced  coffee  with 
sweet  condensed  milk. 

This  small  coffee  shop  is  where  one 
family  anchored  its  three  Tenderloin 
businesses  six  years  ago.  With  help  from 
the  Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee 
Resettlement,  the  Quong  family  ob- 
tained a  license  and  opened  the  cafe  in 
1985,  followed  two  years  later  by  ABC 
Video  Games,  a  billiard  and  video  par- 


Fine  Mexican  Cuisine 
Fun  Bar 

282  OTarrell 
397-3356 
Champagne  Brunch 
Weekends 

370  Golden  Gate 
474-4294 
The  City's  Finest  Taqueria 


lor  at  233  Turk  St.  Recently,  the  family 
opened  a  table  tennis  hall  called  Kien 
Thanh  Tennis  Table  at  745  aFarrell  St. 

"I  am  here  everyday,"  one  regular 
customer  at  the  Kien  Thanh  told  The 
Times.  'This  is  my  home.  I  enjoy  the  best 
cafe-filtre  (French  coffee).  Everyone 
here,  especially  the  owner,  keeps  me  in 
good  company.  I  always  miss  some- 
thing if  I  don't  come  to  this  hangout." 

Owner  La  Quoc  Cuong  is  very  proud 
of  the  businesses.  "Doing  business  in 
the  Tenderloin,  everybody  thinks  you 
have  to  have  a  lot  of  guts,"  said  Cuong. 
"My  friends  are  scared  to  death  when 
they  hear  about  me  working  in  the  Ten- 
derloin, especially  with  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness. You  expect  problems  from  every- 
where: customers,  fights  from  the 
streets,  having  to  call  the  police.  But  I've 
never  had  any  problems." 

Nam  Nguyen,  a  frequent  customer, 
said  he  enjoys  coming  to  ABC  Video  to 
play  billiards.  "This  is  a  unique  place 
for  adults  to  enjoy  and  relax  after  work 
or  school,"  said  Nguyen.  "Coming  here 
we  have  refreshments,  we  can  shoot 
pool,  play  video  games,  chess,  cards, 
and  meet  old  friends." 

Wanting  to  branch  out  into  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  business  that  would  serve  a 
younger  crowd,  the  family  opened  up 
the  table  tennis  parlor. 

Yolanda  Hernandez,  who  was  play- 
ing at  one  of  the  three  tables  said:  "It's 
so  nice  to  have  something  like  this  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  like  table  tennis  and 
this  is  the  only  place  around  here  I  can 
play."  Another  young  person,  Dung 
Le,  said  that  whenever  he  can  get  to- 
gether the  $3  an  hour  to  rent  a  table,  he 
likes  to  bring  his  sister  and  her  friends 
to  play  ping-pong. 


Photo:  Beth  Richardson 

Hair  styles  may  come  and  go,  but  haircutter  Sam  Andres  is  a  popular  fixture  on  Larkin  Street. 

TL  Barber  Going  Strong  After 
Three  Decades  on  Larkin  Street 


by  Bill  Kisliuk 

Two  radios  compete  from  oppo- 
site ends  of  Shawn's  Haircut- 
ting  on  Larkin  Street.  One  port- 
able radio,  by  the  manicurist's  table, 
blares  contemporary  standards:  the 
Beatles,  Linda  Ronstadt,  Smokey  Robin- 
son. The  radio  across  the  room,  where 
Original  Sam  presides  over  his  barber's 
chair,  plays  the  standards  of  another 
generation:  Basie's  "One  O'Clock 
Jump,"  Sinatra,  Bennett. 

Original  Sam  has  held  his  chair  at 
456  Larkin  St.  for  30  years,  through  five 
owners,  one  world  war,  and  countless 
changes  in  hair  styles. 

None  of  this  has  daunted  Sam 
Andres,  84,  known  as  Original  Sam  to 
his  regulars,  who  come  from  as  far  away 
as  Novato  and  Santa  Cruz  to  have  their 
hair  cut  by  Sam's  knowing  hands.  'They 
like  my  haircut,"  says  Sam,  a  native  of 
Luzon  Island  in  the  Phillipines.  'They 
like  my  way.  There's  one  guy  about  my 
age  who  comes  from  the  East  Bay.  He's 
86  years  old.  He  can  hardly  sit  down  in 
a  chair,  and  he  still  comes  out." 

On  a  typical  day  at  Shawn's  Haircut- 
ting,  one  or  two  old  leather-cushioned 
barber  chairs  sit  vacant  while  custom- 
ers wait  for  Sam's  chair  to  open  up. 
Customers  chat  easily  with  Sam,  in 
Tagalog  or  English,  while  he  steadily 
works  away.  "Usually  they  wait  for 
me,"  says  Sam.  "But  sometimes  they 
are  in  a  hurry,  and  they'll  let  someone 
else  cut  their  hair." 

The  short  version  of  an  Original  Sam 
haircut  can  take  up  to  40  minutes,  al- 
though it  may  be  much  quicker  when 
other  customers  arc  waiting  or  a  quick 
trim  is  all  that  is  needed.  Some  lotion 
rubbed  in  gently  around  the  ears,  a  little 
hair  care  advice,  and  a  quick  shave 
around  the  sideburns  with  a  long,  single- 
edge  blade  can  send  you  out  onto  Larkin 
Street  feeling  like  new. 

Sam  leans  over  one  customer  whose 
hair  is  slowly  heading  south,  rubs  his 
shoulders  and  says,  "You  should  mas- 
sage your  head  a  little  bit  every  day.  It 
will  help  bring  blood  to  the  top  of  your 
head,  and  you  will  keep  your  hair 
longer." 

Having  cut  hair  since  his  arrival  in 
the  United  States  in  1928,  Sam  has  seen 
his  profession  change  drastically  from 
the  days  when  every  barber  shop 
sported  a  red  and  white  barber  pole 
outside  and  a  gentleman  clad  in  white 
inside.  Now  many  hair  salons  offer  a 
modem,  trendy  atmosphere  and  casual 
dress.  Sam,  however,  maintains  the 
standards  he  learned  in  the  days  when 
he  cut  hair  on  a  military  base  in  Hawaii 
in  1934. 

"Barbering  is  like  being  a  doctor," 
says  Sam  who  believes  a  professional 
demeanor,  a  white  coat  and  a  sanitary 
atmosphere  are  more  befitting  of  a  hair- 
cutting  shop  than  a  funky  post-modem 


design  and  casual  dress.  "During  my 
early  days,  the  inspector  would  ask, 
'Where  is  your  necktie?  Where  is  your 
apron?'  But  now  they  don't  care.  Some 
barbers  even  smoke  while  they  are 
cutting  hair.  I  blame  the  inspectors,  not 
the  barbers." 

The  barber  business  is  a  steady  one, 
as  nearly  everyone  needs  a  haircut 
eventually.  But  regular  customers  ap- 
peared more  often  before  men's  styles 
became  longer  in  the  late  1960s  and 
1970s.  "Before  the  Beatles  came,"  re- 
members Sam,  "customers  used  to  come 
in  three  times  a  month.  Even  the  kids. 
When  the  Beatles  came,  the  barber 
business  went  down  50  percent,  be- 
cause people  grew  their  hair  just  like 
the  Beatles." 

Sam  has  owned  and  subsequently 
sold  the  Larkin  Street  shop  on  two 
separate  occasions.  When  the  new 
owners  come  in,  Sam  asks  simply  that 
they  "give  me  my  chair  and  leave  me 
alone."  The  first  time  he  sold  the  shop, 
the  new  owner  kicked  Sam  out,  saying 
that  at  80,  Sam  was  too  old  to  work. 
When  wind  of  this  got  to  the  landlord  of 
the  building,  the  new  owner  was  gone 
and  Original  Sam  was  back.  That  was 
four  years  ago. 

Sam  sold  the  shop,  then  known  as 
Original  Sam's,  to  current  owner  Shawn 
Argos  last  year.  Argos  has  painted  the 
walls  pastel  blue,  and  replaced  photos 
of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  Lom- 
bard Street  with  wallpaper  and  flowery 
trim.  Mirrors  adorn  the  walls,  and  stacks 
of  magazines  sit  in  tidy  piles  near  a 
retired  barber's  chair,  now  used  by 
waiting  customers. 

A  father  of  five,  Sam  works  five  days 
a  week,  Tuesday  through  Saturday  and 
has  recently  been  joined  by  another 
octogenarian,  Original  Andy,  who  re- 
cently closed  his  shop  on  Broadway. 
Sam  has  no  intention  of  leaving  his 
profession  of  the  last  56  years  anytime 
soon.  Though  he  says  he  never  knows 
when  one  day  will  be  busy  and  the  next 
day  idle,  the  business  provides  very 
few  surprises. 

"Styles  just  go  and  come  back,  go 
and  come  back,"  says  Sam.  "As  long  as 
you  tell  me  what  you  want,  I  know  how 
to  do  it." 


Don't  Miss  the 
West  Coast  Premiere  of 
"Cambodla.the  Betrayed,' 

a  benefit  for  the 
Campaign  to  Oppose  the 
Return  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 

Saturday  March  9  at  7  p.m. 

Detancey  Street  Theater, 
600  Embarcadefo,  S.F. 
Ticket  Info:  call  636-1861. 
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AMERICAN/DINERS 


1 .  Dottie's  True  Blue  Cafe  -  522  Jones 
St  This  ail-American  coffee  house 
makes  all  its  dishes  from  scratch  and 
fresh  to  order,  including  strawberry 
pancakes,  yogurt,  juices,  coffee,  and 
soup  Lunch  specials  offer  pizzas,  pas- 
tas, and  more.  A  senior  discount  menu 
is  available  from  9:30-11  a.m.  Price 
range:  $1.25-$8.  Open  7  days.  7  a.m  - 
2  p.m.  Breakfast  served  till  closing. 
Lunches  served  11:30-2  p.m..  Sats./ 
Suns,  breakfast  only  from  7  a.m.-1  p.m. 
885-2767. 

2.  Elaine's  Barbecue  -  208  Eddy  St 
This  down-home  barbecue  restaurant 
offers  grilled  chicken  and  ribs  at  very  af- 
fordable prices:  $2.95  for  half  a  chicken. 
$4.95  for  a  pound  of  spareribs.  Friendly 
atmosphere  and  generous  seating.  Price 
range:  $.70  -  $5.40.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  7 
a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  Sun.,  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
775-3231. 

3.  Sizzler  -  398  Eddy  St.  American-style 
restaurant.  Fantastic  all-you-can-eat 
salad  bar  for  $5.29.  Sirloin  steak  for 
$6.99.  lemon  herb  chicken  for  $3.99. 
Senior  citizen  discounts.  Operated  on  a 
nonprofit  basis  by  Reality  House  West. 
Price  range.  $4-$l3.  Open  7  days,  11 
a.m.-10  p.m.  775-1393. 


CAMBODIAN 


4.  Phnom  Penh  -  631  Larkin  St.  The  top 
vote-getter  in  this  year  s  favorite  restau- 
rant contest.  Specialties  include  bone- 
less  chicken  stir  fried  with  five  spices 
and  sweet  basil  leaves,  shredded  green 
papaya,  diced  cooked  sirloin  pork,  and 
prawns  tossed  with  lemon  dressing. 
Beer  and  wine  available.  Price  range: 
$3.95-$8.95.  Open  Mon.-Fri.,  11  a  m -3 
p.m  for  lunch,  Mon.-Wed.,  5-9:30  and 
Thurs.-Sun  ,  5-10  p.m.  775-5979. 


CHINESE 


5.  Chun  Kang  Vegetarian  Restaurant 

608  Geary  St.  Serves  vegetarian 
Chinese  cuisine  with  no  M  S  G.  Lunch 
specials  for  $3  75  include  soup, 
appetizer  and  rice — brown,  white,  or 
fried  rice.  Among  this  restaurant's 
specialties  are  clay  pot  dishes,  including 
mixed  vegetables  with  curry  sauce  and 
soups  such  as  com  soup  with  Chinese 
greens.  Among  a  variety  of  entrees  is 


their  stuffed  cabbage  and  pan  fried  tofu 
with  vegetables.  Price  range:  $0  60- 
$4.25.  Open  six  days  a  week.  11  a.m  - 
9  p.m.  Closed  Tues.  Catering  (take  out 
only)  and  to  go  orders.  928-2178 


ITALIAN 


6.  Cafe  Amore  -  418  Larkin  St.  Elegant 
cafe  specializing  in  Italian  cuisine 
Serves  a  variety  of  cold  pastas,  pizzas 
and  sandwiches.  Also  serves  wonderful 
oakwood  roasted  espresso  drinks  and 
pastries  such  as  cheesecake.  Price 
range  $3.50-$6.75.  Open  Mon.-Fri. .7 
a.m-6  p.m.  928-6955. 


7.  Pompodori's  Pizza  -  12  Golden 
Gate  Ave.  (near  the  comer  of  6th  and 
Market).  Step  right  up  and  get  pizza 
with  a  variety  of  toppings— by  the  slice 
or  a  whole  pie.  Fresh  dough  every  day, 
packed  with  whole  milk  mozzarella  and 
toppings  of  fresh  vegetables  and  quality 
meats,  including  Italian  sausage, 
mushrooms,  pepperoni.  vegeterian. 


Price  range:  $1  39-$16.95.  Open  six 
days  a  week,  some  Sundays.  Free 
delivery  within  service  area  (see  our 
coupon  for  special  prices  on  our  pizzas 
in  March).  776-7077. 


8.  Carlos  Goldstein's  -  280  O  Farrell 
St.  Serves  fine  Mexican  food  including 
came  asada  and  fajitas,  as  well  as  sea- 
food and  a  weekend  champagne  brunch. 
Full  bar  service  available.  Price  range: 
$4.95-$1 1 .95.  Open  7  days,  11  a  m -11 
p.m  for  dinner;  bar  is  open  until  2  a.m. 
397-3356 


9.  Carlos  Goldstein's  Tijuana 
Taqueria  -  370  Golden  Gate  Ave.  This 
fast  food  establishment  serves  the  best 
nachos  in  town  in  addition  to  such  stan- 
dard South-of-the-Border  fare  as  burri- 
tos  and  tacos.  Daily  lunch  specials  in- 
clude entree,  salad,  beans,  and  rice  for 
$5.25.  Price  range:  $2.95-$6.25.  Open 
Mon.-Fri..  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  474-4294. 


10.  Slam  Cafe  II  -  1298  Market  St 
Brand  new.  inexpensive,  homemade 
Thai  restaurant.  Featuring  Thai  B.B.Q 
chicken,  satays,  shrimp  rolls,  egg  rolls, 
deep  fried  whole  fish  topped  with  sweet 
and  sour  sauce.  Thai  lunch  specials  or 
combo  specials  for  $3.95  Served  with 
soup,  house  salad,  and  rice.  Vegetarian 
menu  also  available.  Dinner  price  range: 
$3.95-$5.95  Food  to  go,  or  we  deliver— 
fast  and  free  (minimum  $10).  No  credit 
cards.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  11  a  m -9  p.m 
(Thai  food  only).  Sunday  brunches  7 
a  m  -4  p.m  (American  breakfast  and 
Thai  lunch).  621-1994. 

11.  Vientiane  Restaurant  -  250  Golden 
Gate  Ave.  Serves  Chinese  and  Thai 
food  featuring  Kung  Pao  chicken,  Mon- 
golian beef,  and  Kung  Pao  shrimp.  Daily 
lunch  specials:  $3.95.  Price  range: 
$3.50-$5.75.  Open  7  days,  9  a.m. -9 
p.m.  776-8780. 


VIETNAMESE 


12.  Due  Ky  Restaurant  -  491  Ellis  St.  A 
top  vote-getter  in  the  1989  Times  res- 
taurant contest.  Items  include  catfish 
hot  &  sour  soup,  seafood  fire  pot.  and 
barbecued  pork  over  rice.  Price  range: 
$3-$4.75.  Open  7  days,  9  a.m-9  p.m. 
928-5188. 


CALL  776-0700  To  Get  Your 
Restaurant  into 
The  Tenderloin  rimes 
jfc      Dining  Guide  ^ 


#  All  restaurant  listings 
art  paid  advertisements 


H|REE!  FREE!  FREE!~} 


VIENTIANE 


RESTAURANT  j 


250  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
776-8780 

•  Purchase  of  $5  and  up 
gets  FREE  3  crispy  fried  wonton 

•  Purchase  of  $1 0  and  up 
gets  FREE  6  crispy  fried  wonton 

•  Purchase  of  $20  and  up  gets  FREE 
one  order  delicious  Thai  Spring  Rolls. 


FREE  DELIVERY  FOR 
DOWNTOWN  AREA 
(with  minimum  of  $10  purchase) 
(expires  on  May  8,  1991) 


1298  Market  St. 

(at  Larkin  St.) 

Open  Mon.-Sat.  6:30  AM-9  PM 
Sunday  Brunch  7  AM-4  PM 

SI  A  M 


FAST  FREE  DELIVERY 
621-1994 

(area  restricted) 

F  E  II 


HOMEMADE    THAI  CUISINE 


^T1»n:  ^^H  -i^ra. 


XX 


TRUE  BLUE  CAFE 


522  JONES  3  SF  CA  94102  S  415  885.2767 


OVERALL  *  * 

Food  ft  ft  ft 

ServUt  ft  ft 

Atmotphtro  ft  Vj 


PRICES 


Inexpensive 


PLUSES  Fresh,  wholesome,  core- 

fully  mode  breokfast 
ond  lunch  classics 


Dottie's  True  Blue  Cafe 

522 Jones  Street  (between  Geary  ond 
O'Forrell).  Son  Francisco 
8852767 

Open  7  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday,  7  o.m.  to  1  p.m.  Satur- 
day and  Sunday.  Beer  ond  wine.  No 
credit  cards.  No  reservations. 


BY  PA  TRIO  A  UN  TERMA  N 

CHBOHICU  61S1AURAN1  CMIIlC 


JIVING 
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Senior  Organization  Offers 
Elders  a  Helping  Hand 


Photo.  Doug  Niveo 

Some  of  those  who  make  it  happen  at  KLAO  Radio  (left  to  right):  Somsack  B.  Vannalath,  Horn 
Saykosy,  and  Sean  Chantavixay. 

KLAO:  Getting  a  Handle  on 
Laotian  News  and  Views 


by  Vandy  Sivongsay 


W 


hen  the  "on  the  air"  sign 
lights  up,  Richmond  police 
officer  Oun  Phommaha  rums 
producer  as  he  signals  to  a  disc  jockey 
or  guest  speaker  and  broadcasts  a  sound 
new  to  Bay  Area  airwaves. 

It's  KLAO,  a  Laotian  radio  program 
now  serving  the  Bay  Area's  estimated 
40,000  Laotians.  The  station  currently 
serves  only  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area, 
but  it  soon  plans  to  broadcast  as  far 
north  as  Chico  and  Sacramento  and  as 
far  south  as  San  Jose. 

Now  such  popular  Laotian  vocalists 
as  Voradeth  Dithavong  and  Somphet 
Phettvinya  can  be  heard  in  inner-city 
apartments  instead  of  the  countryside 
of  Laos. 

"Merc  in  America,   Laotians  watch 

TV,  but  language  is  still  a  barrier  to 
communication,"  said  Phommaha, 
president  of  the  nonprofit  organization 
that  runs  the  program.  "So  we  had  the 
idea  to  produce  this  program  in  Laotian 
on  the  radio." 


the  tender  side 


by  Penny  Padden 

Happy  Belated  Valentine's  Day, 
you  all!  And  Happy  Birthday 
this  month  to  I.V.  Lyson, 
Smithy,  Jack  Dunn,  Bill  Haas,  Bob 
Buchannon,  Andy  Sedeno,  Lucky, 
John  Borromeo,  Mabel  King,  and  also 
to  Robert  Earl,  who  is  a  new  staff  per- 
son at  the  Senior  Sobriety  Center,  291 
Eddy  St.  Welcome  and  good  luck  with 
your  new  job,  Robert. 

I  heard  something  positive  just  the 
other  day  about  one  of  the  hotline  ho- 
tels. The  Alkain  Hotel,  a  hot  pink 
painted  palace  at  948  Mission  St.  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  has  earned 
a  great  rating  from  several  of  my  friends, 
who  say  that  the  management  is  hospi- 
table and  is  good  about  delivering  the 
mail.  Thanks  are  in  order. 

Chuck  Hazlett  says  folks  arc  really 
jamming  at  the  Tenderloin  Reflection 
and  Education  Centex,  135  Golden  Gate 
Ave.,  every  Wednesday  afternoon  from 
1  to  3  p.m.  Chuck  says  they  began  as  a 
jazz  jam  but  now  they  are  really  rocking 
and  rolling.  Tenderloin  musicians  of  all 
abilities  and  tastes  are  welcome  to  come 
and  jam  with  the  gang. 

Congratulations  to  Community 
Housing  Partnership's  Dave  Brigode, 
the  proud  rather  of  a  baby  boy  born  last 
month,  Andrew  Jackson  Brigode. 

My  predecessor  in  this  column,  Keith 
Grier,  is  getting  back  to  his  theatrical 
roots.  He  studied  acting  and  theater  at 
San  Francisco  State  and  now  he — as 
director — and  his  cast  are  busy  rehears- 
ing their  version  of  French  playwright 


Since  Jan.  15,  Phommaha  and  KL  AO 
General  Manager  Chanta  Luangrath,  a 
former  Laotian  radio  journalist,  have 
been  broadcasting  from  the  top  of  the 
Ramada  Hotel  at  Market  and  Eighth 
streets.  Their  once-a-weck,  one-hour 
show  on  Tuesdays  at  10  p.m.  is  carried 
on  KEST-AM  1450  and  runs  the  gamut 
from  Lao  music  and  tenants'  rights  in- 
formation to  announcements  of  tradi- 
tional Buddhist  ceremonies,  weddings, 
and  new  businesses. 

"We  emphasize  the  promotion  of  Lao 
art  and  specifically  Lao  music,"  said 
Luangrath,  explaining  that  the  program 
shies  away  from  political  reporting  or 
commentary.  "We  skip  political  news, 
especially  news  from  Laos  or  the  resis- 
tance. We've  been  suffering  a  lot  from 
the  political  situation  in  Laos.  We  want 
to  change  our  life  from  sadness  and 
suffering  from  the  Communist  regime. 
We  are  here  now — we  have  a  new  life 
now.  We  want  to  provide  entertain- 
ment because  Lao  people  work  hard,  so 
we  want  to  make  them  joyful." 

Aside  from  his  radio  work  in  Laos, 


by  Esther  Merer 

Eviction  is  a  serious  matter  for 
anyone  in  San  Francisco,  and  for 
a  70-year-old  woman  whose  boy- 
friend told  her  that  he  no  longer  wanted 
to  share  his  apartment  with  her,  it  was 
terrifying.  She  was  faced  with  trying  to 
find  a  place  to  live  in  this  city  of  high 
rents  with  an  income  of  a  little  more 
than  $500  per  month. 

Fortunately,  she  placed  a  phone  call 
to  Senior  Information,  Referral,  and 
Health  Promotion  (SIR),  a  referral  or- 
ganization that  put  her  in  touch  with 
several  groups  that  locate  affordable 
housing. 

SIR  also  suggested  to  the  distraught 
woman  that  she  apply  for  supplemen- 
tal benefits  from  Social  Security.  Then, 
characteristic  of  the  extra  effort  SIR 
brings  to  its  work,  they  told  the  woman 
they  would  telephone  her  a  few  days 
later  to  sec  how  her  housing  and  in- 
come search  was  going. 

Luangrath  was  a  radio  journalist  in  West 
Germany  for  many  years  before  start- 
ing the  new  program.  He  is  now  a  social 
worker  for  the  Lao  Family  service  or- 
ganization in  Oakland. 

So  far,  the  operation  is  running  on  a 
shoestring.  The  program  is  solely  sup- 
ported by  advertising  and  has  about  18 
advertisers — mostly  restaurants  from 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo — who  help 
pay  for  the  $400  per  hour  of  air  time.  In 
the  future,  the  two  men  hope  to  expand 
to  two  hours  of  programming  and 
supplement  their  news  coverage  by 
translating  more  newspaper  stories  into 
Lao. 

Many  Laotians  have  not  yet  heard  of 
the  new  radio  station.  Some  say  that 
because  the  show  is  new  and  strapped 
for  funding,  it  hasn't  had  the  chance  to 
develop  much  diversity  in  its  program- 
ming. 

But  most  of  those  who  have  heard 
the  show  are  supportive.  "It's  the  be- 
ginning and  I  hope  it  will  continue," 
said  Somphone  Tee,  a  San  Francisco 
resident. 


"Consistently,  the  largest  number  of 
calls  we  receive  concern  housing,"  said 
SIR  Executive  Director  Tcri  Dowling. 
"It's  our  biggest  request,  for  which  we 
have  the  lowest  resources.  Either  they 
need  to  relocate,  or  they  can't  afford 
their  housing,  or  they  have  landlord 
troubles." 

Sometimes  a  senior's  housing  prob- 
lem may  involve  their  role  as  home- 
owners, rather  than  tenants,  Dowling 
said.  "Some  seniors  are  landlords  and 
their  property  is  literally  all  they  have," 
she  said,  "and  they  arc  being  abused  by 
their  tenants." 

Funded  by  the  Health  Department 
and  the  Commission  on  Aging,  SIR 
offers  a  wide  variety  of  referral  services 
to  seniors.  A  sign  on  the  wall  near  the 
reception  desk  of  SIR's  tidy  office  at 
1182  Market  St.  reads:  "Old  age  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  mind  over  matter.  If  you 
don't  mind,  it  doesn't  matter."  SIR  fea- 
tures a  large  selection  of  health  educa- 
tion materials  available  free  of  charge, 
and  the  walls  are  lined  with  pamphlets, 
booklets,  and  brochures  about  health 
and  housing,  including  referrals  to 
nursing  homes  and  retirement  homes. 
Films  and  videos  on  health  can  be  bor- 
rowed for  a  nominal  rental  fee,  and 
blood  pressure  screenings  are  regularly 
offered  on  site. 

SIR  also  offers  an  elder  abuse  hotline 
and  a  Senior  Newsline — 552-6016 — 
which  offers  a  3-minute  report  on  cur- 
rent events  and  activities  for  seniors. 
The  information  is  reported  in  a  louder 
and  slower  than  average  voice  with 
very  clear  enunciation. 

The  office  phones  ring  constantly, 
keeping  SIR  staffers  Verlc  Grossman 
and  Helen  Zisser  busy.  On  a  recent 
weekday,  Grossman  advised  a  caller 
about  options  for  the  burial  of  a  desti- 
tute relative  on  one  line,  while  Zisser 
handled  questions  about  meal  programs 
and  transportation  on  another  line. 

Aside  from  housing  problems,  the 
majority  of  calls  SIR  receives  are  re- 
quests for  information  about  transpor- 
tation, employment,  and  in-home  serv- 
ices, Dowling  said.  No  longer  able  to 
continued  on  page  13 


Jean  Gertef  s  'The  Blacks."  I  admit  that 
I  fussed  at  Keith  for  giving  me  a  poster 
advertising  the  play  to  put  in  the  Living 
Room's  window.  The  poster  read  "The 
Blacks  are  Coming"  and  some  folks 
warned  me  that  certain  residents  of  a 
nearby  hotel  were  thinking  of  smash- 
ing the  window.  They  apparently 
thought  the  poster  was  racially  discrimi- 
natory. A  good-hearted  resident  told 
me  I  might  want  to  take  it  down,  and  I 
did.  I  apologize  for  any  misunderstand- 
ing, but  really,  it  is  only  a  play,  and  a 
pretty  good  one  at  that.  Good  Luck  to 
Keith  and  crew;  break  a  leg! 

Miss  Pearl's  Jam  House  (or  should 
it  be  Ms.  Pearl?)  at  Ellis  and  Larkin 
streets  is  one  community-oriented  es- 
tablishment. Their  latest  good  deed  was 
hosting  a  benefit  carnival  for  the  Ten- 
derloin Community  Children's  Cen- 
ter, which  featured  the  musical  talents 
of  Corovado.  Am  I  ever  sorry  I  didn't 
make  it  to  this  party.  The  Montessori- 
sryle  center,  located  at  the  heart  of  the 
Tenderloin  at  Jones  and  Eddy  streets,  is 
fortunate  to  have  Director  Ann  Cooper 
at  the  helm.  And  the  kids  themselves 
certainly  deserve  support  from  the 
Tenderloin  community.  Thank  you, 
Miss  Pearl's! 

The  Living  Room  opened  up  again 
on  Feb.  19  after  being  closed  for  three 
weeks  for  earthquake  repairs.  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Administra- 
tion funds  finally  came  through  to  fix 
our  temblor  troubles,  more  than  one 
year  since  the  quake  shook  us  all  up. 
Your  government  at  work! 

The  first  Tenderloin  Tet  Festival  was 
a  smashing  success,  thanks  to  the  hard 
work  of  people  like  Tho  Thi  Do,  Quyen 
Quoc  Tiet,  Vu-duc  Vuong,  and  Hung 


Son.  Larkin  Street  was  closed  off  be- 
tween Eddy  and  Ellis,  allowing  the  lion 
dancers  and  Vietnamese  pop  musicians 
to  rock  out.  If  you're  interested  in  a 
more  intimate  gathering  than  the  New 
Year's  mobs  in  Chinatown,  make  sure 
to  check  out  next  year's  Tet  festival.  It 
can  only  get  better! 

Readers  may  have  read  about  Lisa 
Aronowski  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle's  Season  of  Sharing  campaign. 
Well,  on  Feb.  2,  Lisa  lost  her  2-year-old 
daughter  Ashley,  who  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  Krabbe's  disease,  a  rare  de- 
generative illness. 

I  remember  meeting  them  a  year  ago, 
one  week  before  Lisa  gave  birth  to  her 
younger  daughter,  Tiffany.  We  re- 
ceived an  emergency  telephone  call  at 
St.  Anthony's  Adult  Benevolent 
Association  from  Lisa,  who  was  in  need 
of  diapers.  As  any  mother  knows,  lack 
of  diapers  can  mean  a  very  real  emer- 
gency. 

Since  no  one  else  was  available  to 
deliver  the  diapers,  our  milk  truck  driv- 
ers volunteered  to  take  them  to  Lisa.  At 
the  time,  I  admired  Lisa's  courage  and 
resourcefulness  in  caring  for  her  chil- 
dren. If  you  read  this,  Lisa,  please  stop 
by  for  a  coffee  break  at  the  Living  Room, 
476  Eddy  St.,  and  bring  Tiffany  with 
you. 

Welcome  aboard  to  new  Planning 
Coalition  board  members  Art  Evans 
Richard  Nguyen,  Maceo  May,  Garth 
Ferguson,  and  Ed  Evans— and  welcome 
back  to  incumbents  Francis  Curry,  Mary 
Dickey,  Lorraine  Lowe,  Katherine 
Chodorow,  Betty  Mangual,  and  David 
Baker. 

The  North  Face  retail  stores  recently 
held  their  Second  Annual  Coat  Drive 


for  the  Homeless.  Folks  who  donated 

their  used  clean  coats  to  the  store  

which  in  rum  donated  them  to  organi- 
zations like  the  S.F.  Coalition  on  Home- 
lessncss— received  a  25  percent  discount 
from  North  Face  when  they  made  a 
clothing  purchase  there. 

Last  year's  coat  drive  at  the  North 
Face  netted  2,000  coats,  and  the  store's 
employees  kicked  off  this  year's  drive 
by  donating  300  coats  themselves. 
Thanks  to  The  North  Face! 

As  part  of  a  week  of  activities  focus- 
ing on  AIDS  in  the  Black  Family,  the 
Glide  Goodlett  AIDS  Project  was  dedi- 
cated last  month  in  honor  of  Dr.  Carlton 
Goodlett,  publisher  of  the  Sun  Reporter 
Newspapers. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  at  Grace 
Cathedral  on  Feb.  14  for  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam H.  Barcus  HI,  the  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman who  founded  the  largest  home- 
less shelter  in  the  city,  Episcopal  Sanc- 
tuary. Some  of  you  might  remember 
Barcus  from  the  early  days  in  the  home- 
less movement,  when  he  was  involved 
with  the  Central  City  Shelter  Network. 
Barcus  died  Feb.  4  at  his  parents'  home 
in  Wichita,  Kansas  of  AIDS.  He  was  56. 

Barcus  was  an  executive  for  Pan  Am 
airlines  when  he  turned  to  the  clergy, 
and  became  an  Episcopal  priest  in  1972. 
He  opened  the  Episcopal  Sanctuary  on 
Howard  and  Eighth  streets  in  1983, 
which  currently  houses  800  people  a 
night  and  feeds  2,500  per  day.  A  canon 
of  Grace  Cathedral,  Barcus  announced 
from  the  pulpit  to  the  congregation  at 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin  Church  that  he  was 
a  homosexual  in  1978,  becoming  one  of 
the  first  clergymen  in  the  nation  to 
publicly  come  out  of  the  closet.  He's  a 
man  and  a  spirit  who  will  be  missed. 
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Fireworks  and  Dancing  Lions  Ring  in  Tet  in  the  Tenderloin 


continued  from  page  1 
dio. 

The  festival,  which  took  over  one 
block  of  Larkin  Street,  between  Eddy 
and  Ellis  streets,  featured  an  all-too- 
brief  performance  of  traditional  Viet- 
namese music  by  Que  Lam  and  Nhut 
Bui  on  the  monoehord  andl6-string  Dan 
Tranh  zither,  followed  by  the  Vietnam- 
ese pop  bands  Souvenir  and  Sound- 
track. 

To  this  musical  backdrop,  friends 
greeted  each  other  and  mingled  in  the 
crowd,  while  children  lit  strings  of  fire- 
crackers with  incense  sticks,  and  fami- 
lies, dressed  in  their  holiday  finest, 


the  Vietnamese  community  and  cul- 
ture, and  to  put  aside  all  our  differences 
to  come  together  for  a  common  goal.  I 
think  it's  worked  out  wonderfully  well." 

Tet  is  an  occasion  that  embraces  such 
new  beginnings.  Held  in  the  first  week 
of  the  lunar  year,  it  is  an  important  time 
when  families  come  together  to  sweep 
aside  past  problems  and  wish  each  other 
luck  for  the  coming  year.  Behavior  at 
the  beginning  of  Tet  must  be  impec- 
cable, for  it  sets  the  mood  for  the  year  to 
follow.  It  is  a  time  to  start  fresh  and  look 
with  hope  to  the  future. 

'Tet  makes  a  clear  link  between  past, 


Photo  Phil  Head 

The  action  heated  up  as  drummers  and  lion  dancers  hit  the  Tenderloin  Tet  Festival,  stopping 
to  poke  their  heads  in  at  businesses  along  Larkin  Street. 


posed  for  snapshots  in  the  sunshine. 
Booths  lined  the  block  offering  food, 
games,  health  information,  and  litera- 
ture from  local  Vietnamese  community 
service  organizations. 

Ties  to  Vietnam  were  not  only  emo- 
tional: a  patriotic  group  from  the  Viet- 
namese Association  of  San  Francisco 
came  bedecked  in  neckties  bcanng  u^c 
goto  fteto  and  three  red  stripes  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Republican  flag. 

For  many,  the  festival  was  not  only  a 
time  to  bring  family  members  together, 
but  a  unifying  event  for  the  whole 
community.  "There  are  personality 
differences  or  political  differences 
among  us,"  said  Zoon  Nguyen.  "But 
what's  important  is  that  we  all  came 
together  wanting  an  event  to  highlight 


present,  and  future,"  said  Vu-Duc 
Vuong,  director  of  the  Center  for  South- 
east Asian  Refugee  Resettlement  and 
an  organizer  of  the  event.  "We  literally 
invite  our  ancestors  to  come  back  and 
celebrate  with  us,  and  ifs  also  a  time  to 
nurture  our  children." 

For  children,  Tet  offered  an  opportu- 
nity to  tight  a  year's  supply  of  firecrack- 
ers in  close  range  of  their  parents,  as 

well  as  a  time  to  receive  from  their 
elders  the  traditional  gift  of  good  luck 
money  placed  in  small  red  envelopes. 
The  red  envelopes  distributed  to  young 
adults  at  the  Tenderloin  festival  carried 
new  world  influences:  rather  than  a 
coin,  each  held  a  condom  and  AIDS 
prevention  information. 

One  child  who  appreciated  the  Tet 
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For  the  younger  set,  food,  firecrackers,  and  friends  were  all  part  of  the  day's  festivities. 


festival  was  Jennifer  Huynh,  10,  who 
was  a  vision  of  springtime  in  a  red  and 
gold  ceremonial  dress,  an  Ao  Dai,  that 
she  wore  to  the  fair. 

"While  you  look  forward  to  Christ- 
mas or  Thanksgiving,  I  look  forward  to 
Tet,"  Jennifer  said,  taking  a  breather 
from  a  busy  day  distributing  informa- 


loin  terms  as  well.  "We  want  this  to  be 
a  combined  celebration  for  Tet  and  for  a 
Tenderloin  revival,  to  send  a  message 
to  the  rest  of  the  city  and  the  Bay  Area 
that  the  Tenderloin  is  a  family  neigh- 
borhood," he  said. 

Support  for  the  celebration  came 
primarily  from  local  merchants,  and  all 
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The  big  guy  took  a  fall,  provoking  chuckles  from  the  audience,  during  a  martial  arts  show. 


tion  about  Au  Co,  a  Vietnamese  culture 
and  language  school  in  San  Francisco. 

While  city  life  in  the  Tenderloin  may 
seem  far  away  from  the  cycle  of  seasons 
in  Vietnam,  the  spirit  of  renewal  is 
deeply  etched  on  this  community  that 
has  had  to  rebuild  in  a  new  country. 
Vuong  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
Tet  celebration  in  creating  a  sense  of 
continuity  with  Vietnamese  tradition. 

"We  should  build  programs  from 
the  past  and  work  towards  the  future," 
Vuong  said.  "Our  tragic  past  has  been 
scarred  by  war  and  the  experience  of 
being  refugees.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a 
great  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of 
our  future.  For  everyone  who  survived, 
life  is  a  renewal." 

Vuong  saw  this  renewal  in  Tcnder- 


of  the  performers  played  for  free.  If 
there  is  a  surplus  of  funds,  two  benefi- 
ciaries have  been  named:  Au  Cc,  and 
Huong  Viet  in  Oakland,  schools  that 
sustain  Vietnamese  language  and  cul- 
ture for  the  generation  of  children  bom 
and  raised  in  the  United  States. 

However,  such  a  gift  might  not  be 
possible  this  year  since  festival  costs  at 
$9  thousand  have  not  been  completely 
covered.  Despite  the  financial  pinch, 
organizers  still  plan  for  the  celebration 
to  be  an  annual  event. 

According  to  organizer  Quycn  Quoc 
Tict  of  the  Vietnamese  Youth  Develop- 
ment Center,  "People  this  year  are 
cautious,  but  next  year  it  will  be  easier, 
both  financially  and  organizationally." 


Photo  Doug  Niven 

SIR  Staffers  include:  (rear,  left-right):  Helen  Zisser,  Verle  Grossman,  Maria  Guillen,  Kim 
Truong,  and  (front)  Beverty  Johnson  and  Esther  Sarabia. 


Senior  Referral 

continued  from  page  12 

make  ends  meet  on  retirement  income 
or  Social  Security,  more  and  more  of  the 
elderly  find  themselves  looking  for 
work.  SIR  has  a  job  board  and  job  book 
listing  employment  and  retraining 
opportunities  for  seniors. 

"Some  people  come  in  all  the  time  to 
look  at  the  job  book,"  said  Grossman. 
'They  can  only  earn  the  $9,200  limit 


before  they  have  to  start  paying  back 
their  Social  Security  benefits.  Many  of 
the  jobs  available  for  seniors  have  low 
wages  and  no  benefits." 

Dowling  said  that  with  family 
members  sometimes  separated  by  thou- 
sands of  miles,  SIR  is  receiving  more 
and  more  long  distance  telephone  calls 
from  adult  children  seeking  services  for 
their  senior  parents.  SIR  tries  to  connect 
the  family  with  an  agency  in  the  com- 
munity where  the  needy  person  lives. 
SIR'S  intention  is  to  never  leave  a  family 
in  crisis  without  a  good  connection  and 


support  from  a  reputable  agency. 

"Increasingly  people  are  calling  for 
in-home  services,"  said  Dowling.  "The 
tendency  now  is  to  keep  older  folks  in 
their  homes,  and  avoid  displacement. 
But  of  course  we  need  to  find  services  in 
the  home  that  will  provide  shopping, 
cooking,  and  cleaning." 

One  of  the  most  frustrating  prob- 
lems affecting  seniors,  and  hence  the 
staff  at  SIR,  is  transportation  for  those 
who  are  too  frail  to  travel  on  public 
transit.  Everyday  tasks  such  as  going  to 
the  doctor  or  the  grocery  store  can  be- 
come monumental  tasks.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  options  for  transportation 
are  very  limited  and  often  prohibitively 
expensive. 

"It's  not  so  crucial  for  the  people  in 
the  inner  city,"  Grossman  said  of  trans- 
portation issues,  "but  for  the  seniors 
living  in  the  Sunset,  the  Richmond,  and 


Lakeside,  where  distances  are  long, 
transportation  is  very  difficult." 

The  staff  of  SIR  is  multi-lingual, 
multi-cultural,  and  range  in  age  from  28 
to  64  years.  They  speak  English,  Span- 
ish, Cantonese,  Mandarin,  Vietnamese, 
and  Tagalog.  Last  year,  a  SIR  staffer 
retired  at  age  82,  and  the  previous  year 
a  staffer  retired  at  age  85.  Dowling  said 
that  she  feels  people  know  best  how  to 
locate  resources  for  their  own  ethnic 
groups,  and  also  that  people  feel  most 
comfortable  relating  their  problems  to 
their  peers. 

"We  practice  what  we  preach,"  said 
Dowling,  who  added  that  since  none  of 
the  staffers  have  ever  quit  their  jobs,  she 
expects  that  everyone  in  the  office  will 
work  on  into  his  or  her  eighties. 

SIR's  office  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
weekdays,  and  the  telephone  helpline  is  open 
24-hours-a-day  at  626-1033. 
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Campus  Theater 
220  Jones 
Shows  at  7  &  9  pm 
Free  w/ad 
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Deco  •  510  Larkin 
8  pm  -  2  am 
JJhowbetwn  10pm&  12  am, 
Free 


A  sex  fantasy  featuring  songs,  dances,  naked  men  &  money 
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U.S.  Fueling  the  Khmer  Roupe 

Documentary  Indicts  U.S.  Policy  on  Cambodia 


by  Peter  L.  Stein 

The  clock  is  ticking  and  nobody 
seems  to  notice  how  close  it  is  to 
midnight,  the  darkest  of  hours. 
That's  the  overwhelming  impression 
created  by  "Cambodia,  the  Betrayal,"  a 
film  by  British  journalists  John  Pilger 
and  David  Munro,  which  documents 
the  Khmer  Rouge's  impending  return 
to  power  due  in  part  to  direct  support 
from  China,  the  United  States,  and  Great 
Britain. 

The  film — which  premieres  on  the 
West  Coast  on  March  9  at  the  Delancey 
Street  Theater — is  a  powerful  indict- 
ment, yet  it  may  go  unheeded  because 
the  world's  attention  has  been  distracted 
by  the  more  immediate  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Nearly  12  years  have  passed  since 
the  two  filmmakers  began  exposing  the 
tragedy  of  post-war  Cambodia — start- 
ing in  1979  with  "Year  Zero:  The  Silent 
Death  of  Cambodia"  and  last  year  earn- 
ing a  Peabody  Award  for  "Cambodia: 
Year  10,"  which  showed  a  country  still 
reeling  from  a  decade  of  isolation  from 
the  West. 

But  now  "Cambodia,  the  Betrayal" 
reveals  British  and  American  complic- 
ity in  aiding  and  training  Khmer  Rouge 
guerrillas,  and  traces  a  direct  link  be- 
tween the  policies  of  Western  govern- 
ments and  the  delivery  of  weapons  to 
Khmer  Rouge  camps  along  the  Thai- 
Cambodian  border. 

For  years,  critics  have  accused  the 
United  States  of  indirectly  supporting 
the  Khmer  Rouge  forces  by  continuing 


to  aid  their  battlefield  partners,  the  non- 
communist  resistance  groups  led  by 
ousted  Cambodian  King  Norodom 
Sihanouk  and  Son  Sann,  a  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Cambodia.  But  last  July,  the 
Bush  administration  suddenly  ap- 
peared to  be  revising  its  policy  by  an- 
nouncing that  it  would  open  talks  with 
the  current  regime  in  Phnom  Penh  and 
disavow  any  links  to  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
still  led  by  Pol  Pot  and  his  cadre  from 
command  posts  in  Thailand. 

In  their  new  film,  however,  Pilger 
and  Munro  claim  that  the  United  States' 
renunciation  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  is 
actually  a  lie.  They  argue  that  the  U.S.  is 


"Cambodia,  the  Betrayal 
reveals  British  and 
American  complicity  in 
aiding  and  training 
Khmer  Rouge  guerrillas. 


continuing  its  decade-old  policy  of  iso- 
lating and  destabilizing  Cambodia — 
and  thus  punishing  an  ally  of  Viet- 
nam— through  a  trade  and  aid  embargo. 
Indeed,  the  documentary  contains  con- 
vincing evidence  that  in  pursuit  of  this 
policy,  Western  governments  are  know- 
ingly aiding  the  Khmer  Rouge: 

•  A  Khmer  Rouge  munitions  ware- 
house is  revealed  to  be  located  on  U.S.- 
leased  land; 

•  German-made  anti-tank  weapons 
are  traced  from  Brussels  to  Singapore 


TL  Artist  Accuses  City 
Hall  of  Naked  Censorship 


by  Julie  Scheff 

When  Tenderloin  painter  Sam 
Kowarski  heard  that  his 
painting  of  two  nude  women 
street  sweepers  was  removed  from  a 
recent  art  exhibit  at  City  Hall,  he  was 
alarmed  and  upset. 

"I  feel  terrible — there's  nothing  sex- 
ual about  these  bodies  even  though 
they're  naked,"  he  said.  'It  says  a  ter- 
rible thing  about  San  Francisco  that  the 
painting  was  removed." 

Kowarski's  acrylic  painting  had  hung 
alongside  20  other  paintings  by  Tender- 
loin artists  in  City  Hall  for  a  ten-day 


"We  felt  that  Kowarski's  work 
was  strong  and  the  message  of 
his  work  outweighed  the  need 
to  self  censor." 

-Sharon  Tanenbaum 


exhibit  that  began  Feb.  5.  But  when  a 
member  of  the  public  said  the  painting 
was  offensive,  it  was  removed. 

Kowarski  fears  Gty  Hall's  action — if 
adopted  by  other  public  exhibition 
sites — may  doom  the  exhibition  of  art- 
work of  fledgling  artists  who  portray 
the  vantage  point  of  the  disenfranchised. 

"Poor  people,  especially  people  who 
are  homeless,  have  nowhere  to  exhibit 
their  art,"  said  Kowarski.  "And  I  think 
we  have  a  special  point  of  view  because 
we  are  inspired  by  living  in  these  sec- 
tions of  town." 

Michael  Leonard,  exhibition  sales 
coordinator  at  Hospitality  House,  which 
organized  the  exhibit,  agrees.  He  ar- 
gues that  City  Hall  and  other  venues — 
both  public  and  private — that  display 
artwork  are  insisting  on  policies  which 
allow  public  exposure  of  only  the  most 
sanitized  art.  Most  galleries  in  corpo- 
rate environments  or  public  places  have 
strict  rules  that  forbid  controversial  work 
or  art  that  has  nudity  in  it,  he  said.  Since 
the  city  spends  citizens'  tax  money  on 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

Artist  Sam  Kowarski  with  his  banned  work. 

art  in  public  places,  Leonard  feels  cases 
like  Kowarski's  merit  special  attention 
and  discussion. 

"I  think  the  issue  gets  interesting 
when  you  start  asking  what  is  public 
taste  and  who  determines  what  public 
taste  is,"  said  Leonard.  "And  should  it 
be  up  to  one  person?"  Leonard  and 
Kowarski  both  point  to  the  naked  clas- 
sical Greek  figures  in  the  frescoes  of 
Gty  Hall  and  ask  why  that  should  be 
acceptable  and  Kowarski's  painting 
banned. 

"The  building  manager  told  me 
someone  had  complained  about  the 
painting,"  said  Leonard.  'Thafs  why 
they  took  it  down."  This  was  the  third 
year  that  Hospitality  House  had  dis- 
played Tenderloin  artists'  artwork  at 
Gty  Hall  and  the  first  time  it  had  met 
any  problems  like  this. 

During  its  first  year  of  exhibiting, 
Hospitality  House's  artists'  slides  had 
to  be  sent  up  to  the  mayor's  office  for 
approval  by  Rudolf  Nothenberg,  San 
Francisco's  chief  administrative  offi- 


to  Thailand  to  Khmer  Rouge  forces 
inside  Cambodia; 

•  In  the  most  devastating  revelation 
of  the  film,  a  New  Zealand  refugee 
worker  reports  that  Cambodian  guer- 
rillas of  all  three  resistance  forces  (in- 
cluding the  Khmer  Rouge)  are  being 
trained  in  Malaysia  by  American  and 
British  advisors.  The  training  involves 
guerrilla  tactics  including  the  laying  of 
mines.  Cambodian  health  workers 
report  as  many  as  80  mine-related 
amputations  every  day,  mainly  among 
farmers. 

Pilger's  claims,  many  of  them  cir- 
cumstantial, are  left  undisputed  in  the 
film,  although  he  makes  a  few  melodra- 
matic attempts  to  show  the  State  De- 
partment stonewalling  his  requests  for 
information.  The  only  American  gov- 
ernment source  he  does  quote  is  Con- 
gressman Chet  Atkins,  D.-Mass.,  who 
calls  the  U.S.  policy  "an  obscenity. .  .It  is 
a  cancer  on  the  body  politic." 

Pilger  is  a  passionate  correspondent, 
but  his  heart  is  ever  visible  on  his  ever 
rolled-up  sleeve.  Once  too  often  he  trots 
out  to  the  mass  graves  at  Chocung  Ek 
near  Phnom  Penh  to  deliver  an  on- 
camera  remark,  and  he  offers  lamen- 
table editorial  comments  where  none 
are  necessary.  For  example,  on  seeing 
sick  children  on  a  hospital  floor,  he  is 
moved  to  remark,  "Those  who  sit  in  the 
UN.  in  great  comfort  should  be  con- 
fronted with  this." 

Nonetheless,  "Cambodia,  the  Be- 
trayal" is  a  remarkable  piece  of  advo- 
cacy journalism,  pointing  out  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  official  statements  condemn- 


Pikjer  and  Munro's  film  shows  the  victims  of 
attacks  by  the  Khmer  Rouge,  who  continue 
to  terrorize  the  Cambodian  countryside  more 
than  a  decade  after  being  ousted  from  power 
in  Phnom  Penh. 

ing  the  Khmer  Rouge,  which  continues 
to  gain  strength  from  the  punitive 
embargo  weakening  the  Cambodian 
economy.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  any- 
one else  has  an  eye  on  the  clock. 

"Cambodia,  the  Betrayal"  will  have 
its  West  Coast  premiere  at  a  benefit  for 
the  Campaign  to  Oppose  the  Return  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge:  Saturday,  March  9,  7 
p.m.,  at  the  Delancey  Street  Theater,  600 
Embarcadcro  (between  Brannan  and 
Townscnd  streets),  S.F.  Call  636-1861 
for  more  information. 

-Peter  L.  Stein  is  a  television  producer  at 
KQED-TV.  His  reports  from  Cambodia  in 
1989  were  heard  on  American  Public  Ra- 
dio. 


cer.  But  this  year,  explained  Leonard, 
the  building  managers  at  City  Hall  who 
put  up  the  work  "seemed  a  little  bit 
looser." 

"They  would  have  let  the  painting 
go  by,"  Leonard  said,  "except  for  the 
one  complaint." 

Leonard  said  he  doesn't  feel  there's 
anything  pornographic  about  the  piece. 
"It/s  a  statement  about  life,"  he  said. 


"It  was  explained  before  that 
if  there  was  a  complaint,  a 
painting  would  have  to  be 
taken  down." 

-Joann  Cooney 

"We  don't  censor  life  and  our  feelings 
about  it.  We  don't  like  to  see  our  artists' 
work  censored." 

Joann  Cooney,  assistant  to  the  direc- 
tor of  San  Francisco's  Department  of 
Public  Works,  confirmed  that  the  build- 
ing manager  took  Kowarski's  painting 
down  after  someone  complained  about 
it. 

"I  don't  know  if  ifs  proper  to  ask 
someone  to  take  down  a  piece  of  art- 
work," conceded  Cooney.  But  she  said 
that  City  Hall  "isn't  a  museum"  and 
doesn't  have  any  written  guidelines 
about  displaying  public  art,  although 
they  had  a  verbal  understanding  with 
Hospitality  House  that  art  works  on 
display  would  not  be  controversial  or 
contain  nudity. 

"It  was  explained  before  that  if  there 
was  a  complaint,  a  painting  would  have 
to  be  taken  down,"  said  Cooney.  For 
the  last  seven  years  City  Hall  has  hosted 
art  shows  ranging  from  drawings  by 
homeless  children  to  plaster  masks  of 
faces  of  people  with  AIDS  accompa- 
nied by  tape  recorded  profiles  of  their 
lives. 

Cooney  said  that  this  case  prompted 
her  to  contact  the  city  attorney's  office 
to  help  frame  some  guidelines  on  dis- 
playing art  at  City  Hall.  "Maybe  ifs  ap- 
propriate that  we  just  show  school  kids 
things — government  projects  and 
school  kids  projects.  What  would  be 
appropriate  for  a  government  build- 
ing?" 

Both  Leonard  and  Sharon  Tanen- 


baum, the  director  of  Hospitality 
House's  art  program,  said  they  had  been 
told  the  rules.  They  included  the  Kow- 
arski painting  in  the  show,  Tanenbaum 
said,  because  "we  felt  that  Kom 

work  was  strong  and  the  message  of  his 

work  outweighed  the  need  to  self  cen- 
sor." 

Ironically,  Kowarski's  painting  is 
reminiscent  of  classical  religious  art,  but 
with  an  unexpected  twist.  Halos  hover 
over  the  heads  of  the  two  nude  women 
street  sweepers,  one  of  whom  holds  a 
broom  and  helps  the  other,  who  is  hold- 
ing a  dust  pan,  to  sweep  the  streets  of 
debris.  They  have  swept  up  a  tiny  doll- 
like figure  which  one  of  the  women 
cradles  in  her  hand.  Explaining  the 
message  in  his  work,  Kowarski  said  the 
two  figures  are  "like  goddesses  who  are 
cleaning  up  after  us." 

What  Kowarski  and  Leonard  hope 
will  come  out  of  this  case  is  some  public 
discussion  about  exhibition  policies  that 
have  a  chilling  effect  on  freedom  of 
expression. 

"Whaf  s  controversial  is  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder,"  said  Leonard.  "Is  one 
person  going  to  determine  what  every- 
one is  going  to  see  or  not  see?  Let's  have 
a  dialogue — not  just  pull  things  off  walls 
or  bum  books." 


Donl  Miss  the  West  Coast 

Premiere  of 
"Cambodia,  the  Betrayed." 
a  benefit  fa  the  Campaign  to 
Oppose  the  Return  of  the 

Khmer  Rouge 
Saturday  March  9  at  7  p.m. 
Delancey  Street  Theater, 
600  Embarcadero,  S.F. 
Ticket  info:  call  636-1861. 


J"  "^CONDITIONEb"  "J 

T.V.  &  VCR 

I         20%  off  reconditioned  items  if  j 

■  you  live  in  the  Tenderloin.  b 

I    RCA  19"  $129  | 

RCA  VCR  $139  | 

|       Phones  and  Accessories  and  More!  | 
DOWNTOWN  TV 
778  Geary  Si.  771-4100 
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Jail  Inmates  Stage  an  Escape  from  Bonds 
Of  Their  Pasts  in  Theatrical  Production 


by  Rob  Waters 

It's  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  a 
young  man  named  Paul  is  stalking 
Turk  and  Taylor  streets,  looking 
for  drugs.  There  are  none  to  be  found, 
so  he  heads  up  Turk  to  Leavenworth 
and  dickers  with  a  dealer  there  who 
wants  to  overcharge  him  and  then  sells 
his  last  bag  to  someone  else.  Paul  feels 
like  he's  going  to  die  from  withdrawal. 
He's  been  up  for  three  days  straight, 
he's  had  nothing  to  eat  and  his  feet  ache 
so  badly  that  each  step  sends  a  spasm  of 
pain  up  his  spine.  From  behind  him 
comes  a  mournful  voice:  "Mother, 
mother,  there's  far  too  many  of  you 
crying.  Brother, brother,  brother,  far  too 
many  of  you  dying. . . ." 

For  an  hour  last  month,  ten  inmates 
of  San  Francisco  County  Jail  Number  7 
bared  their  lives  and  their  pain  to  the 
public  in  a  powerful  play  they  created 
and  performed  themselves.  "Hanging 
in  the  Tenderloin  I  Can  Hear  Old  Voices" 
was  the  product  of  two  weeks  of  in  tense 
soul-searching  work  as  the  inmates — 
prodded,  needled,  and  harassed  by 
director  John  Bergman,  a  drama  thera- 
pist— reached  deep  into  the  recesses  of 
their  minds  to  talk  about  their  memo- 
ries— as  children,  dope  users,  hustlers, 
victims,  and  perpetrators  of  violence. 

"I  had  to  go  back  and  dig  into  my 
life,"  said  Clarence  Johnson,  28,  one  of 
the  inmate-actors,  "to  bring  up  a  lot  of 
painful  stuff  that  happened,  things  I 
had  pretty  much  tucked  away  and  for- 
got about,  things  I  had  seen — like  people 
being  killed,  like  getting  up  in  the 
morning  and  knowing  that  you  got  to 
pay  the  rent  so  you've  got  to  hit  the 
street,  like  violence.  It  touched  me  in  a 
way  that  kind  of  hurt  inside." 

The  play,  performed  Jan.  23  for  120 
inmates  at  San  Bruno  Jail  and  a  stand- 
ing-room-only crowd  at  the  Western 
AdditionCultural  Center  the  following 
night,  revolves  around  two  people  who 
are  released  from  jail  and  return  to  the 
Tenderloin,  where  they  immediately 
confront  the  realities  they  had  left  be- 


Photo:  Ruth  Morgan 

Inmates  of  San  Bruno  Jail  Number  7  Jimmie  Armstrong  (left)  and  Willow  Brooks  (right) 
performed  a  play  about  the  harsh  realities  of  the  streets,  directed  by  John  Bergman  (center). 


hind. 

Willow  Brooks  plays  Lisa  Brown,  a 
longtime  addict  whose  desire  to  stay  off 
dope  is  quickly  put  to  the  test:  her  pa- 
role officer  rides  her  mercilessly;  her  1 6- 
ycar-old  daughter  Cynthia  getsin  vol  ved 
with  Paul,  a  crack  dealer  just  out  of  jail; 
her  new  job  proves  so  stressful  that  she 
quits  the  first  morning;  her  dope-deal- 
ing husband  Luther  greets  her  warmly 
then  reverts  to  beating  her.  Worst  of  all, 
her  son  Jimmy  feels  so  unloved  and 
rejected  he  is  unable  to  concentrate  at 
school  and  is  headed  for  trouble  "I 
don't  get  no  love  in  this  house  and  I'm 
tired  of  it,"  he  cries. 

Incest,  domestic  violence,  and  mur- 
der are  all  right  there  or  lurk  in  the 
background  of  the  play.  But  even  .he 
predators  in  this  drama  have  a  human 
face.  Paul,  the  hustler,  is  seen  strung  out 
and  walking  the  streets.  "These  are  the 
things  the  people  in  the  Tenderloin  go 
through  every  day,"  he  says.  "There's 
got  to  be  a  way  out." 


Brazilian  Drama  Premieres 
At  Tenderloin's  EXITheatre 

With  the  North  American  premiere  of  Plinio  Marcos's  'Two  Lost  in  the  Filthy 
Night,"  EXITheatre  continues  its  commitment  to  producing  bilingual  theater. 

Directed  by  EXITheatre's  Artistic  Director  Christina  Augello,  "Two  Lost  in  the 
Filthy  Night"  has  a  Gala  Opening  Night  planned  for  March  2  and  runs  through 
March  23,  all  shows  beginning  at  8  p.m. 

Raymond  Avendano  and  Armcn  Dilanchian  play  two  men  thrown  together  by 
circumstances  in  a  flea-bag  hotel  room  where  they  act  out  their  fates  in  the  vortex 
of  poverty  and  petty  crime. 

Plinio  Marcos  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  censored  of  playwirghts  in 
his  native  Brazil,  and  has  been  termed  the  "reporterof  bad  times"  for  his  harsh  plays 
depicting  theuglysidcoflife,but  with  sensitive  treatment  of  the  central  characters 
The  translation  of  'Two  Lost  in  the  Filthy  Night"  by  Elizbieta  Szoka  retains  some  of 
the  original  Portuguese. 

"Pay  What  You  Can"  night  is  scheduled  for  March  14  and  a  signed  interpretation 
for  the  hearing  impaired  is  scheduled  for  March  15.  Tickets  are  $8  for  a  preview 

1-  "JSU  %$12  f°r  th°  Gala  °P°nin8  March  2' and  $™  thereafter  through  March  23. 
Call  673-3847  to  reserve  tickets  by  phone.  No  credit  cards  accepted  at  the  box  office. 


At  another  point,  Luther  reminisces 
about  a  visit  he  paid  as  a  child  to  his 
grandfather  in  Mississippi,  and  then 
reflects  on  his  life  today.  "Maybe  I  got 
to  get  out  of  this  shit  before  I  end  up 
dead,"  he  says.  "Gotta  do  something, 
gotta  leave  this  shit  alone." 

The  heavy  mood  of  the  play  is  bro- 
ken occasionally  by  some  wonderfully 
comic  moments,  many  of  them  pro- 
vided by  the  baby-faced  inmate  who 
plays  Lisa's  son  Jimmy  and  a  host  of 
other  bizarre  characters:  a  crazy  man 
cackling  wildly  in  the  lobby  of  a  Ten- 
derloin hotel;  a  street  preacher  who 
gives  Paul  the  word  of  the  Lord  and 
breaksintoarapabout  Jesus  The  whole 
cast  comes  out  for  a  tight  hip-hop 
number,  the  "Message  from  the 
Rapmaster,"  that  had  the  audience 
cheering  wildly  and  clapping  in  time. 

But  other  reactions  from  the  audi- 
ence brought  home  the  violent  realities 
depicted  on  stage.  When  Paul  beat 
Cynthia  and  kicked  her  as  she  lay  on 
the  floor,  many  of  the  inmates  at  the  jail 
performance  laughed  and  cheered,  a 
response  that  was  echoed  by  some  at 
the  public  performance. 

More  disturbing  yet  was  what  actu- 
ally happened  to  the  young  woman 
who  played  Cynthia  immediately  after 
the  play  ended:  as  family  members  and 
friends  came  up  to  the  stage  to  greet  the 
cast  members,  an  old  boyfriend 
punched  her  in  the  face. 


If  theaudience  who  viewed  the  public 
performance  was  shocked  by  these 
reactions,  director  John  Bergman  and 
his  inmate  cast  members  were  not. 
Bergman  had  warned  the  cast  to  antici- 
pate just  such  responses,  though  most 
of  them  probably  needed  no  warning. 

"It's  like  a  defense  mechanism,"  said 
Kaif  DeMarco,  the  47-year-old  inmate 
whose  haunting  renditions  of  a  Marvin 
Gaye  song  helped  set  the  mood  of  the 
production.  "Some  people  laugh  at 
things  to  prevent  remembering.  It's 
easier  to  laugh  at  things  that  you've 
done  and  know  weren't  right  than  it  is 
to  accept  them." 

Bergman  spent  two  weeks  peeling 
back  the  defense  mechanisms  of  his  cast 
and  pushing  them  to  come  up  with  the 
real-life  material,  personal  anecdotes, 
and  stories  to  be  crafted  into  the  play. 

The  process  was  hurtful — several 
inmates  couldn't  take  it  and  decided  to 
drop  out — but  those  who  hung  in  say  it 
forced  them  to  examine  their  lives  in  a 
way  they  often  avoid. 

"It  made  me  think  about  what  would 
happen  if  I  continue  on  the  road  that 
I'm  on,"  said  Willow  Brooks.  "Bergman 
made  me  sit  back  and  take  a  deep  look 
at  the  real  problems  of  my  life:  drugs, 
irresponsibility,  undisciplined  behav- 
ior." Brooks  said  her  one-year-old  son 
was  always  at  the  front  of  her  thoughts. 

Other  inmate-actors  echoed  Brooks' 
perspective  of  the  play.  But  Bergman 
warns  that  two  weeks  of  work  can  do 
little  to  address  the  deep-seated  prob- 
lems that  most  inmates  have.  He  scoffs 
at  the  "ridiculous  arty-farty  notion  that 
if  you  do  one  play  with  them  the  expe- 
rience is  so  important  it's  going  to 
change  their  lives." 

But  trying  to  help  inmates  change 
their  lives  is  an  important  part  of  what 
County  Jail  7  is  about.  It  opened  two 
years  ago,  with  carefully  selected  and 
trained  deputies  and  civilian  staff 
members,  and  a  philosophy  that  aims 
beyond  punishment.  "Our  goals,"  said 
the  jail's  reform-minded  director  Mi- 
chael Marcum,  "is  to  prepare, challenge, 
and  empower  inmates  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  their  lives." 

Bergman,  a  nationally  known  drama 
therapist  who  works  in  prisons  across 
the  country,  has  visited  the  jail  a  half 
dozen  times  to  train  staff  members  in 
understanding  and  handling  inmates, 
as  well  as  the  group  counseling  process 
he  calls  "Lifting  the  Weight." 

For  Bergman,  the  goal  of  the  play 
was  not,  in  fact,  therapy  for  the  inmates, 
but  rather  education  for  the  public.  "I 
wanted  them  to  create  a  show  in  order 
to  go  and  tell  people  outside  what  if  s 
like  to  get  out  of  prison  and  try  to  sur- 
vive out  there  on  the  streets." 


calendar 


compiled  by  Tatia  Jordan 

Friday,  March  1: 

Chess  Club:  For  children  of  all  ages  every 
Friday  at  the  Main  Library  Children's  Rm.. 
Larkin  and  McAllister  sts..  3-6  p.m.  Free. 
Women's  Writing  Workshop:  Ongoing 
poetry  and  fiction  workshop  for  women  of 
the  Tenderloin  every  Friday.  Tenderloin 
Reflection  and  Education  Center,  1 35  Golden 
Gate  Ave.,  3rd  floor  library.  2-4  p.m.  Free. 
Art  Against  the  War:  A  multimedia  art 
exhibition  of  compositions  protesting  the 
war  in  the  Persian  Guff,  through  March  23. 
Artists'  Television  Access.  992  Valencia  St. 
Gallery  hours:  Wed.-Sat..  noon-6  p.m.  A 
reception  for  the  artists  will  be  held  March  1 . 
6-9  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday,  March  2: 

Brazilian  Drama:  The  play  "Two  Lost  in  the 
Filthy  Night"  runs  at  EXITheatre  through 
March  23. 366  Eddy  St..  8  p.m.  Tickets:  $  1 0 
Pay-What-You-Can-Night.  March  1 4;  signed 
interpretation  for  the  hearing  impaired.  March 
1 5. 

Tuesday,  March  5: 

AIDS  Lecture  Series:  Public  lecture  series 
presented  by  San  Francisco  State  Univer- 
sity featuring  leading  AIDS  researchers, 
activists,  and  government  officials.  Will  also 
be  held  March  12  and  19.  7  p.m.  Call  338- 
1665  for  location.  Free. 


Open  Mike:  All  are  welcome  to  share  music, 
poetry,  comedy,  etc.,  with  emcee  and  sound 
provided.  509  Cultural  Center.  509  Ellis  St. 
Sign  up  at  7:30  p.m.  Show  begins  at  8  p.m. 
Donation:  $3-8.  No  one  refused  for  lack  of 
funds. 

Women's  Rap  Group:  WomanSpirit,  a 
place  for  women  to  share  stories  of  survival 
and  hope,  meets  every  Tuesday.  Tender- 
loin Reflection  and  Education  Center,  135 
Golden  Gate  Ave. ,  3rd  floor  library.  2-3  p.m. 
For  info  call  558-8759.  Free. 
Children's  Art  Workshop:  Open  to  chil- 
dren of  all  ages  at  the  Boeddeker  Park 
Bldg..  Jones  and  Eddy  sts.  Sponsored  by 
the  Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center. 
No  sign-ups  required.  Free. 
Argentine  for  Six:  Paintings,  drawings, 
and  mixed  media  works  of  six  contemporary 
Argentine  artists  will  be  shown  through  March 
30.  Gallery  Imago.  619  Post  St..  Tues.-Sat.. 
11  a.m. -6  p.m.  A  reception  for  the  artist  will 
be  held  March  8.  5:30-8  p.m.  Free. 

Wednesday,  March  6: 

The  Untold  Story:  KPFA  presents  a  spe- 
cial documentary  entitled  The  Untold  Story: 
Women  Living  With  AIDS."  94.1  FM.  7  p.m. 
Free. 

The  Art  of  Storytelling:  Adults  are  wel- 
come to  attend  storytelling  workshop  with 
Alice  Clemens.  Harvey  Milk  Recreational 
Bldg..  50  Scott  St.  Call  554-9523  for  info. 
Free. 

continued  next  page 
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POETRY&  PROSE 


Through  Palestinian  Eyes 

I  see  the  heartache 
the  tears  of  wives,  mothers, 
sisters,  and  brothers 
four  decades  and  more 
of  suffering 

children  uprising  in  the  streets 
kindergarten-aged  children 
with  words  of  hate 
coming  from  their  tongues 
oh.  they  understand 
they  understand  alright 
and  articulate  well 
their  sadness 
their  fears 
their  oppression 

young  soldiers  from  the  other  side 

understand  in  their  hearts 

but  their  bullets  are  not  stones 

they  kill  the  children 

some  are  teenagers  themselves 

In  pursuit 

of  the  scarf-enshrouded  faces 

of  children 

willing  to  die 

for  the  freedom 

they'll  realize 

for  the  homeland 

they  too  deserve 

-Phillip  Hacketf 

Hospital  Corners 

Ready  for  the  final  inspection, 

I  am  tucked  neatly  beneath 

the  sod.  and  Death 

stands  there 

like  a  military  officer 

making  the  last  round. 

All  the  other  beds 

should  look  like  this: 

a  seed  dropped  in  the  middle 

will  bounce. 

-David  Cornell 


His  Face 

His  face  was  crazy  with  humour. 

He  laughed  until,  arms  slack. 

stiff  with  cold  nerve,  eye  open. 

violent  of  intent,  he  became  what  self 

he  could  become.  There  was  nobody  there 

who  was  not  like  him,  he  had  fought  them  down, 

to  where  he  stood,  a  military  Joke 

to  an  entire  war.  soldiers  driving  by. 

grinning  with  solemnity,  this  was  his  country: 

he  had  no  money,  they  did  not  care 

who  he  was.  or  had  been, 

they  were  relieved  to  have  a  sense  of  humour; 

had  he  always  been  this  fun? 

I  heard  no  laughter  going  off;  and  returning, 

nobody  wanted  another  joke,  real  humour. 

gave  Its  cause  away  to  a  serious  war. 

between  serious  countries. 

-Jerry  Miley 

yeah  yeah  ...  I'm  a  wino  he  cried. 

In  growly  alcoholic  tones  &  dying 

life  grasped  limply  in  his  hands. 

(and  standing  on  amputated  toes) 

shiiitt,  I'll  soft  shoe,  tapdance, 

camel  walk.  EVEN  WALTZ!  ...  for  a  dime. 

Mr.  Waaalll  st,  man.  I  mean  eyz.  eyz  jus 

likes  other  peoples.  I  needz  a  lil  thurrepy 

too  nows  and  thens.  (hiccup)  Ooooooo  weee  ooooo 

baaaaby.  baaaaby.  Ooo  ha  ha  ha  Jes  like  Smokey  eh? 

Come  on  doctor.  Mr.  dress-alike.  &  helps  or  most 

git  a  little  taste  ta-nite.  Jes  one  mo'  pint  o' 

dream  delite?  (the  sound  of  loose  change  hitting 

the  pavement  woke  me  up)  I  then  watched  him  grope 

&  stagger  blindly  over  to  a  tree;  And  vomit  up  the 

bullets  they  shot  him  w/yesterday. 

-Craig  Easley 

Jan.  16 

Thinking  triage- 
subdued  non-combatants 
shake  heads,  yowl  outrage, 
or  blink  uncomprehendingly 
with  their  arms— so 
sudden  now- 
empty. 

-Robert  Volbrecht 


Prayer  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Bombing  of  Hiroshima 

Aug.  6.  1990 

Never  again. 


Amen. 


-Kirk  Lumpkin 


Requiem  for  the  War  Dead 

We  will  not  know,  we've  been  told,  who  they  are, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  working  class. 
Strewn  across  the  sands,  they'll  be 
gathered,  labelled,  bagged  and  flown 
to  a  twilight  hangar  in  Deleware. 

Grade  Beavers 
Shawn  Bermingham 
Christopher  Berry 
Jimmy  Burks 
William  Butters 
Donna  Conklln 
Warren  Dillard 
Peter  De  Dolce 
Stephen  De  Dolce 
Charles  Fountain 
Danny  Hitchcock 
Stephen  Richard  Legro 
Rutherford  Loneman 
Anthony  Lopez 
Bruce  Martin 
John  Wesley  More 
Roxanna  Peters 
Susan  Jan  Reddy 
Chena  Risley 
William  Socia 
Howard  Stansell 
Ray  Thompson 

They  could  be  the  above,  who  died 

in  attacks  on  the  heart. 

winter-whipped  to  death, 

debris  found  at  the  bottom  of  flights 

of  stairs  In  TL  hotels, 

hit  and  run-overs, 

slumped  frozen  panhandlers. 

lesionaires  of  AIDS 

drilled  by  hypothermia  under  cardboard 

or  in  abandoned  cars, 

riddled  with  pneumonia, 

barraged  by  waves  till  drowned 

in  a  beach  dug-out. 

battered  for  a  swig  or  some  change, 

lung-arrested. 

brain-arrested, 

heart-arrested 

and  Iced. 

Might  as  well  be  the  above, 
for  all  we  know 

they  are  the  above,  and  below— 

a  potter's  field 
of  an  arlington 
growing  and  growing 
the  no-one's  rose 
of  the  wars'  homeless. 

-Jock  Hirschmon 


Rockin'  and  Reelln':  Jazz,  blues,  and  folk 
singers,  poets,  and  everyone  else  welcome 
every  Wednesday  at  the  Tenderloin  Reflec- 
tion and  Education  Center,  1 35  Golden  Gate 
Ave.,  4th  floor  Community  Room,  1-3  p.m. 
For  info  call  558-8759.  Free. 
Discovery :  Oldergay  men's  (60+)  rapgroup 
will  discuss  the  topic  "S  &  M  Sex."  "Tattoos/ 
Piercing  (A  Turn  On?)"  will  be  discussed 
March  20.  Groups  meet  at  333  Turk  St.,  2nd 
fir.,  2:15  p.m.  Free. 

Lesbians  Support  Group:  Older  lesbians 
(60+)  are  encouraged  to  bring  your  own 
lunch  and  say  what's  on  your  mind  today 
and  March  20.  Operation  Concern,  1853 
Market  St.,  noon-2  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday,  March  7: 

Radical  Reflections:  Ongoing  discussion 
groupfocuses  on  the  gospel  with  Tenderloin 
residents  and  homeless  people.  Tenderloin 
Reflection  and  Education  Center,  1 35  Golden 
Gate  Ave.,  3rd  floor  library,  10-1 1  a.m.  For 
info  call  558-8759.  Free. 
Paint  the  Gospel  of  the  Street:  Ongoing 
discussion  and  painting  of  gospel  stories. 
Tenderloin  Reflection  and  Education  Cen- 
ter. 135  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  3rd  floor  crafts 
room,  1  -4  p.m.  For  info  call  558-8759.  Free. 
Four  Horns  and  a  Seven  String  Guitar: 
Join  guitarist  Charlie  Hunter  and  saxist 
Calder  Spanier  for  an  ecclectic  evening  of 
jazz,  be-bop,  and  funk.  509  Cultural  Center, 
509  Ellis  St.,  9  p.m.  Admission:  $5.  No  one 
will  be  turned  away  for  lack  of  funds. 

Friday,  March  8: 

International  Women's  Day  1 991 :  Various 
topics  concerning  the  Persian  Gulf  war's 
impact  on  the  lives  of  women  will  be  ad- 
dressed. S.F.  Women's  Bldg.,  3543  18th 
St.,  8  p.m.  Childcare,  sign  language,  and 
Spanish  translation  provided  with  48  hours 
notice.  For  info  call  431  -1 1 80.  Donation:  $3- 
6. 

No  Roof  No  Bed:  Poetry,  music,  and  speak- 
ers will  be  featured  at  a  benefit  to  bring 
attention  to  the  plight  of  the  Latino  Home- 
less. Artists'  Television  Access,  922  Valen- 
cia St.  (near  21  st  St.),  8  p.m.  Donation:  $3, 
homeless  free. 

Sunday,  March  10: 

Potluck  Brunch:  For  older  gay  men  (60+). 
Bring  a  dish  to  share  and  a  story  to  tell. 


Francis  of  Assisi,  145  Guerrero  St.,  noon-3 
p.m.  For  info  call  626-7000.  Free. 
Day  at  the  Matinee:  "A  Question  of  Silence" 
will  be  shown  for  older  lesbians  (60+)  and 
their  friends.  Francis  of  Assisi,  1 45  Guerrero 
St.  3-5  p.m.  Free. 

509  Art:  Paintings  and  sculpture  by  Ben  Lui, 
Lorraine  Powell,  and  Richard  Kalman  will 
show  through  March  31 .  509  Cultural  Cen- 
ter, 509  Ellis  St.  Gallery  hours  are  by  appt.  A 
reception  for  the  artists  will  be  held  March 
10,  1-4  p.m.  Free. 

Monday,  March  11: 

Nuclear  Thinking:  Principle  of  "reconcili- 
ation of  irreconcilables"  is  the  focus  of  a 
discussion  group  hosted  by  Jan  Van  Dilla 
every  second  Monday  of  the  month.  509 
Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis  St..  8  p.m.  Dona- 
tion: $3-8.  No  one  refused  for  lack  of  funds. 

Tuesday,  March  12: 

Live  Poets  Society:  Poetry  workshop 
hosted  by  Sally  Love  Saunders.  All  are 
welcome  at  individual  workshops  or  whole 
series.  Also  held  on  March  19  and  26.  455 
Golden  Gate  Ave.,  Rm.  1 159,  6-8  p.m.  For 
info  call  673-7213.  Free. 

Thursday,  March  14: 

Men's  Friendship  Group:  Meets  March  14 
and  March  28  at  71 1  Eddy  St.,  2:45  p.m.  For 
info  call  626-7000.  Free. 
New  Haven:  Saxist  Robert  Haven  and 
special  guests  will  present  jazz  improvisa- 
tion and  original  compositions.  509  Cultural 
Center,  509  Ellis  St..  9  p.m.  Admission:  $3. 
No  one  will  be  turned  away  for  lack  of  funds. 

Wednesday,  March  20: 

Fun  Flicks  for  Kids:  "My  Mother  Was  Never 
a  Kid"  and  "People  Soup"  will  be  among  the 
films  shown  for  ages  3  and  older  at  the  Main 
Library,  Children's  Rm.,  1 0  and  1 1  a.m.  and 
3:30  p.m.  Will  also  be  shown  March  21.  10 
and  1 1  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  Call  557-4554  for 
additional  titles.  Free. 

Friday,  March  22: 

A-Pickin'  and  A-Grlnnin':  Doug  and  Willa 
Porter  will  show  off  their  unique  blend  of 
bluegrass  virtuosity,  folk  music,  and  humor- 
ous interludes.  509  Cultural  Center,  509 
Ellis  St.,  9  p.m.  Admission:  $5-8.  No  one  will 
be  turned  away  for  lack  of  funds. 


Hey,  Tenderloin  Artists! 

Enter  The  Tenderloin  Times'  Art  Contest! 

Open  to  all  artists  who  live,  work,  or  use  services 
in  the  neighborhood.  Entries  for  the  contest  must 
be  2-dimensional;  i.e.,  drawings,  paintings,  prints, 
cartoons,  or  photographs. 


Selected  artworks 
may  be  reproduced  in 
the  Special  Arts  Edition 
of  The  Tenderloin  Times 
to  be  published  in 
June  1991. 


Judges  will  include 
local  artists  and  two 
staff  members  of 
The  Tenderloin  Times. 
Winning  entries  will  be 
awarded  prizes.  See  the 
announcement  in 
the  next  issue  of 
The  Tenderloin  Times 
and  look  for  fliers  to  be 
distributed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  further 
details  about  awards. 


•  Deadlines:  All  artwork  must  be 
at  The  Times  office  at  25  Taylor  St. 
#718,  on  or  before  5  p.m.  on 
April  15. 

•  Entries  must  be  original 
artwork,  and  no  larger  than 
3  feet  by  4  feet. 

•  All  artwork  must  have  title, 
medium  (i.e..  painting,  photo, 
etc.),  size,  name,  address,  and 
telephone  number  clearly  and 
securely  attached. 


March  1991 
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AIDS  Foundation  Launches 
Multilingual  Newsletter 


by  Tatia  Jordan 

Anew  publication  about  the  HIV 
virus  that  causes  AIDS  is  taking 
its  message  to  an  ethnically  and 
linguistically  diverse  audience.  Last 
month  the  first  edition  of  "Positive 
News,"  a  multilingual  newsletter  about 
HIV  care  and  treatment  options,  hit  the 
streets. 

Printed  in  Chinese,  English,  Filipino, 
and  Spanish,  the  newsletter  is  designed 
to  reach  communities  who  have  limited 
access  to  important  health  information. 
Recent  studies  show  significant  infec- 
tion rates  among  African  Americans, 
Asian/ Pacific  Islanders,  and  Latinos 
who  have  take  the  AIDS  antibody  test 
at  city  health  clinics. 

"This  is  the  first  publication  avail- 
able in  four  languages  that  explains,  in 
simple  terms,  the  often  confusing  infor- 
mation that  HIV  positive  individuals 


need  to  understand  in  order  to  make 
informed  decisions  about  their  health 
care,"  said  "Positive  News"  coordina- 
tor Hector  Carillo. 

"Positive  News"  is  published  by  the 
San  Francisco  AIDS  Foundation  (SFAF) 
in  collaboration  with  the  Asian  AIDS 
Project,  Early  Advocacy  and  Treatment 
for  HIV,  Clinica  Esperanza-Mission 
Neighborhood  Health  Center,  and  the 
Filipino  Task  Force. 

'Together,  we  identify  and  outline 
the  topics  for  the  newsletter.  Then  each 
version  is  authored  by  a  native  speaker 
and  reviewed  by  members  of  the  target 
population,"  said  SFAF  Filipino  Hot- 
line Coordinator  Jane  Po. 

"Positive  News,"  a  quarterly  publi- 
cation, complements  an  ad  campaign 
by  AIDS  advocates.  Both  carry  the 
message  that  individuals  testing  HIV 
positive  can  live  healthy,  productive 
lives  with  proper  diet,  exercise,  and 


Classifieds 


I  EMPLOYMENT 

Health  Educator:  Pan-time  position  (24 
hours/week)  to  provide  AIDS  and  tobacco 
control  outreach  and  education  to  the  South- 
east Asian  refugee  community  in  Marin 
County.  Bilingual  in  Vietnamese  and  Eng- 
lish required.  Must  have  access  to  own 
automobile  during  working  hours.  Salary 
$13,000-$14,000.  Please  send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  C.S.E.A.R.R.,  Health  Educa- 
tion Coordinator.  875  O'Farrell  St.,  SR.  CA, 
94109.  Position  open  until  filled.  EOE.  AA. 
Project  Coordinator:  Half-time  bilingual 
either  in  Cambodian  or  Cantonese  preferred. 
Salary  range:  $10,000-12.000  To  apply  send 
resume  to  Norman  Yee.  777  Stockton  St., 
Ste.  202,  S.F.,  CA.  94108.  For  info  call  391- 
8993. 

Community  Outreach  Specialist:  Half-time 
bilingual  either  in  Cambodian  or  Cantonese 

preferred.  Salary  range:  $8,500-10.000  To 
apply  send  resume  to  Norman  Yee.  777 
Stockton  St..  Ste.  202.  S.F..  CA.  94108.  For 
into  call  391-8993. 

Make  Your  Future  Secure!:  Start  a  busi- 
ness of  your  own  for  less  than  $100.  Write: 
Nutrition  Express,  110  Pacific  Ave..  Ste. 
186.  S.F..  CA  94111. 

I  HOME  SERVICES 

Hauling:  Do  you  need  something  hauled  to 
the  dumps9  Call  ASAP.  Hauling  Services. 
We  also  do  small  moving  jobs.  Call  today, 
587-7864  or  563-4158.  Free  estimates. 
Senior  citizen  discount. 

I  HOUSING 

Apartment  for  Rent:  $395  per  month  plus 
deposit.  Clean,  studio  apartment  on  Leav- 
enworth St.  Secure  building.  Call  Gabriel  at 
474-1083. 

Lotus  Hotel:  580  O'Farrell  St.,  S.F.  Spring 
special:  Room  with  TV.  telephone,  private 
bath  available.  $175  weekly,  $550  and  up 
monthly.  For  info  call  885-8008. 

I  BULLETIN  BOARD 
Free  English  Classes:  Small  classes  after- 
noons and  evenings  at  St.  Giles  College, 
One  Hallidie  Plaza  at  Powell  Station  (corner 
of  Powell  and  Market,  next  to  the  Gap  shop). 
3rd  floor,  San  Francisco.  (415)  788-3552. 
Help  for  Parents:  The  TALK  Line  (Tele- 
phone Aid  in  Living  with  Kids)  is  a  24-hour 
crisis  line  to  help  parents  cope  with  stress 
and  loneliness  by  providing  immediate  crisis 
intervention,  as  well  as  long  term  follow-up 
and  support  Parents  are  heard  and  helped 
any  time  day  or  night.  365  days  a  year.  Call 
441 -KIDS  and  reach  out  for  a  friend. 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES 
CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Bates;  Classifieds  cost  $5  for 
25  words  or  less  and  $4  fa 
each  25  additional  wads  a 
portion  thereof. 


Counseling  and  Referrals  for  Veterans: 

Vietnam  veterans  are  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  individual,  couples,  group,  and  fam- 
ily counseling  at  the  San  Francisco  Vets 
Center,  25  Van  Ness  Ave.  Veterans  from 
other  wars  are  eligible  for  job  referrals  and 
homeless  services.  The  Center  does  not 
discriminate  against  any  vet  according  to 
discharge  status,  however,  some  employ- 
ers and  homeless  agencies  working  with  the 
Center  may.  Call  431-6022  for  info. 
Performers  Wanted:  Cambodian  actors, 
dancers,  and  musicians  wanted  for  "Snakes 
of  Kampuchea,"  an  original  play  by  artist 
Mark  Knego  about  the  Cambodian  war  and 
the  Khmer  refugees'  situation  in  the  United 
States.  The  play  will  be  done  bilingually  in 
both  Khmer  and  English.  Professionals  and 
amateurs  are  encouraged  to  call  Mark 
Knego.  668-0983  or  Sophath  Pak.  921-7166 
for  more  info.  "Snakes  of  Kampuchea"  will 
be  produced  at  EXITheatre.  366  Eddy  St.  in 
June/July  of  this  year.  There  is  some  pay. 
God  Can't  Lie:  Hear  truth.  106.9  FM. 
San  Francisco  Women  Against  Rape: 
Free  confidential  services.  24-hour  hotline, 
in-person  counseling,  support  groups,  ad- 
vocacy with  the  police  and  courts,  and  pre- 
vention education.  Call  647-RAPE. 

I  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 
Liquor  Store  to  Lease:  Good  area  of  the 
Tenderloin.  Next  door  to  the  upcoming 
children's  playground  on  Ellis  St.  Cheap 
rent.  For  more  info  please  call  Kam,  776- 
1395. 

Space  for  Rent:  RETAIL— ARTIST- 
STORAGE.  Approximately  1 ,800  square  feet 
available  on  Leavenworth  St.  $900  per 
month.  Call  474-1083  or  567-5613. 
Wanted:  Legal  Contingency  Attorney  for 
and  Name  and  Address  of  Insurance  Com- 
pany Insuring  for  Public  Liability,  the  State  of 
California  Crime  Victim  Program,  and 
Compensation  Hearing  Representative. 
Percent  Share  Basis.  Contact  David  An- 
thony Fallon.  P.O.  Box  191173.  S.F..  CA. 
94119-1173.  Note:  Will  Trade  Attorneys 
Public  Liability.  $4  million  Insurance  Policies 
for  any  policies. 


N0VK  NATtv/c 

Clark  Natwick  AT 

Owr>«f/Opef3«or 
AFUCIO  Member  40  Year* 

1  &  2  COLOR  PRINTING 


Gate  A \,p 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

Reflecting  On  MalCOlm  X:  The  Tenderloin  Reflection  Center  sponsored  a  video, 
music,  and  discussion  on  the  life  of  Malcolm  X  on  Feb.  21  as  part  of  Black  History  Month. 
The  Reflection  Center  is  planning  an  event  on  March  7  to  celebrate  International  Women's 
Day  and  another  event  on  April  4  on  AIDS  education.  For  more  information  call  558-9759. 


stress  management. 

Publishers  of  the  newsletter  also  hope 
that  it  will  encourage  HIV-positive 
individuals  to  assume  a  more  active 
role  in  their  medical  care.  Patients  with 
increased  awareness  about  the  HIV 
infection  and  AIDS  can  maximize  their 
health  and  be  free  of  unnecessary  fears 


and  restrictions  precipitated  by  rumors 
and  myths  about  AIDS. 

"Positive  News"  also  lists  emotional 
support  groups  and  free  or  low-cost 
medical  services  in  each  issue. 

For  more  information  on  "Positive 
News,"  call  the  SFAF  Hotline  at  863- 
AIDS. 


Job  Opening: 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 

Required:  background  in  administration,  fundraising,  program  development,  strategic 
planning,  marketing,  board  development,  special  events  coordination;  plus  excellent 
writing  skills.  Familiarity  with  S.F.  political  decision-making  bodies,  community  organizing, 
and  membership  development  helpful.  Salary  range  S30K-35K.  Position  available  on 
June  1.  1991.  EOE.  People  of  color  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Send  letter  and  resume  by  March  29  to  Hiring  Committee,  NOMPC,  295  Eddy  SL, 
S.F.  94102. 


INTERESTED 
IN  POETRY? 

Tenderloin  Writers  workshop 

Wednesdays,  7:00  p.m. 

Hospitality  House 
146  Leavenworth  Street 
776-2102 
FREE 

•  A  supportive  environment 

for  writers 
•  Learn  about  publication 
opportunities 

Poetry  &  Prose  Readings 

Featuring  Tenderloin  Writers 

The  First  Monday 
of  Each  Month 
7:00  p.m. 
509  Cultural  Center 
509  Ellis  Street 


Job  Opening: 

Advertising 
Sales  Representa- 
tive for 
The  Tenderloin 
Times: 


Desired  Skills:  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Tenderloin  ,  expe- 
rience selling  ads,  graphic  arts 
experience. 

Great  advertising 

potential:  Special  Tender 
loin  arts  issue  to  be  published 
in  June.  Salary  and  commis- 
sion. 

Send  resume  by 

March  15  to  Uz  Price,  The 
Tenderloin  Times,  25  Taylor 
St.,  S.F.,  CA,  94102. 


Closet  Space 
for  sexual  minority  youth 

A  safe  place  to  hang  out  for  lesbians,  gay  bisexual,  and 
transgender  youth. 

Come  talk,  just  hang  out,  get  answers  to  any  questions 
you  have  regarding:  homelessness,  drugs,  sex  work, 
sexual  identity, relationships,  and  more. 

18  years  and  under 
Mondays  7  p.m.  to  10  p.m. 
217  Church  Street 
(18th  Street  Services) 

Questions?  Contact  John  Wilhite,  626-7000 
or  Jason  Bishop,  749-2138 
Sponsored  by  18th  Street  Services.  LYRIC.  Hospitality  House 


Call  776-0777  or  send  your  ad 

copy  and  payment  to 
Tenderloin  Times  Classifieds, 
25  Taylor  St.  #718,  S.F.,  CA. 
94102 
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Oun  Phommaha,  producer  of  the  Bay  Area's  first  Lao  radio  station, 
broadcasts  from  the  top  of  the  Ramada  Hotel  on  Market  Street. 
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O (Jc  Ky  Restaurant 


We  serve  all  kinds  of  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  foods  such  as: 

•  Seafood  rice  noodle  soup  or  seafood  egg  noodle  soup 

•  Egg  mixed,  shredded  &  BBQ  pork  over  rice 

•  Imperial  Roll  &  BBQ  pork  with  rice  noodle 

•  Sautecd  prawn  with  pepper  and  salt 

•  Combination  chow  fun  or  chow  mein 

•  Sauteed  catfish  cooked  in  clay  pot 

•  Catfish  hot  &  sour  soup  •  Shrimp  &  jellyfish  salad 

•  Seafood  fire  pot  •  Chicken  salad 

Nha  hang  chung  toi  co  nhieu 
mon  an  Hoa  va  Viet  nhu: 


•  Hu  ti$u  hay  mi  seafood 

•  Hu  tieu  hay  mi  xao  thap  cam 

•  Canh  chua  ca  b&ng  lao 

•  Ca  kho  to 

•  Tom  rang  mufti 


•  Lau  seafood 

•  Com  xudn  bi  cha 

•  Bun  cha  gio  thit  nildng 

•  Goi  sila  t6m 
Goi  ga  xe  phay 


>svrnn  fetus  Stifin6[tfnsfii3 
><vy'ss;ititfia  sa  <vusvstus 
491  ELLIS  STREET' 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


*<VUSUSfnSsltiSilti8 

•  urn  funis  sum 

miiutsis  sis  niiuistiuSui 

Open  Daily:  9:00  a.m.-9:00  p.m. 

(415)  928-5188 
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Phoip  Phil  Head 

Thanh  nien  Hoa  kie'u  giup  thay  tham  tai  cao 
6c  Cambridge 

Tre  em  pho 
Tau  giup 
Nhung  nguoi 
khong  nha 

bai  cua  Muc  Sif  Norman  Fong 

De  noi  len  truyen  thdng  don  dep 
nha  cua  sach  se  va  trang  tri 
chuan  bi  don  Xuan  va  khach 
khua  trong  ngay  Tetcua  ngx/di  Hoa  mot 
so  thanh  thidu  nien  fhuqc  trung  tam  hJ 
ngu  yen  cong  done  ngifdi  Hoa  diftrt  phd 
Tau  da  gop  cong  sdc  gop  phan  tan  trang 
cao  6c  Cambridge  Hotel  dii  tru  mo"  ci/a 
mua  Xuan  nam  nay  3$  lam  ch&n  dung 
than  cho  nhumg  thanh  phan  khong  nha. 
Khoang  50  thanh  thieu  nien  Hoa  thuoc 
cd  sd  Cameron  House  da  hy  sinh  chieu 
Thif  bay  2  thang  Hai  diia  nhau  den  cao 
6c  Cambridge  so  473  cltfone  Elliss  ah 
keo  don  nhiing  lo'p  tham  cu  tii  60  can 
phongdangdu'dc  tan  trangde  vai  thang 
tdi  san  sang  don  nhan  ba  con  khong 
nha. 

Ooan  thanh  nicn  chia  nhau  thanh 
tifhg  nhom.  Leo  7  fang  lau.  Nhom  nay 
cat  tham.  Nhom  khac  cuon  lai  va  "de 
sang  mot  ben  hanh  lang.Va  nhom  thvi 
ba  keo  tham  xuong  loai  bo  trong  thung 
phe  thai.  Va  nhom  sau  cung  xep gon  cac 
tham  "do  trong  thung  rac  de  khoi  phi 
cho.  Giameloc  chiiong  trinh  song  ngu 
Wyland  Chu  noi :  '^Day  la  mot  viec  nang 
nhoc,  nhu'ng  toi  biet  cac  em  co  the  lam 


diioc.  Ho  lam  hang  hai  va  nhanh  nhen. 
Mot  ngay  nao  do  ho  sc  biidc  gua  cao  oc 
nay,  mot  mai  am  mdi  cho  nhung  ngildi 
khonc  nha,  va  ho  cam  thay  hanh  dicn 
da  dong  gop  phan  vao  3o."  Hoc  sinh 
trung  hoc  Cindy  Wong  noi:  "Lam  rat 
vui.-Dicu  do  chung  to  khi  ba  con  lam 
vice  chung  voM  nhau  thi  co  the  thuc  hien 
dupe  rat  nhieu."  Nha  thd  Presbyterian 
dudi  pHoTau,  ndi  tap  trung  nhieu  thanh 
phan  tre,  da  quyet  dinh  nfli  tilth  huynh 
de  vdi  cao  6c  Cambridge  bang  sifdong 
gop  viec  lam  va  ho  tro  cho  ke  hoach  thdc 
hien  ndi  nddng  than  cho  nhdng  ngdoi 
khong  nha. 

Cao  6c  Cambridge  Hotel  la  mot  ke 
hoach  hon  h6p  cua  Central  City  Hospi- 
tal ityj-lousc,  cd  quan  cung  ung  cac  dich 
vu  h6  trdci/dan  trong  Cambridge  Hotel, 
va  to  chuc  Chinese  Community  Hous- 
ing Corporation  da  thdc  hiqn  vice  sd 
huu  hoa  va  phat  tricn  tan  trang  c6  sd 
Cambridge  Hotel. 

Chi  5  nam 
Mb  lien  3 
Tiemb 

• 

Tenderloin 

bai  cua  Joe  Tran 

Quan  ca-phe  Kien  Thanh  c?  431 
diiong  Ellis  lam  ndi  vang  lai 
cho  nhieu  ba  con  vung  Tender- 
loin. M6t  it  ba,  co  befog  con  nho  vao  mua 
hang,  hay  de  con  tren  xe,  keo  che  ngSi 
nan  huyen  voi  nhu'ng  khach  hang  den 
ltfa  banh  hay  mot  vai  ngudi  khac  dane 
dam  chieu  vcfi  ly  ca  phe  su*a  thong  tha 
nho  giot.  -Day  la  mot  quan  khai  triidng 
hoi  1 985  thuoc  mot gia  dinh  dem  sue  lao 
dong  lam  sinh  ke  ndi  manh  dat  dinh  cd 
tai  9ia  phiidng  nay.  M6t  vai  nam  sau, 
can  man  lam  viec  kh6ng  ngdng gia  dinh 
da  phat  trien  mcVthem  hem  Bi-da76  233 
diiong  Turk  va  tiem  Bong  ban  d  745 
OTarrell. 

?Nham  nhi  hdp  ca-phe  phin  con  nong 
hoi,  mot  khach  hang,  xin  dude  dau  ten, 
da  noi  len  cam  nghi  rieng  tu:  "Toi  den 
day  moi  nga^.  Day  la  nha  cua  toi.  Toi 
thich  ca-phe  d  day  nhat.  Toi  doc  than  va 
co  don.  D'day  ai  cung  vui  ve,  nhat  la  chu 


l6p  anh  van  mien  phi 

Nhu'ng  l6p  hoc  chieu  va  t6i,'it 
hoc  vien.Sl  Giles  College 

1  Hallidie  Plaza 
(Ke  ben  tiem  The  Gap)Lau  3 
San  Francisco(415)  788-3552 

^an  ben  xe  dien  Powell 
(  goc  di/dng  Powell  va  Market) 


$1 


nhan.  MoM  khi  khong  tdi  day  ten  thay 
thieu  mot  cai  j^i."  Ca-phe  phin  la  mot 
trong  nhu'ng  mon  ghicn  cua  nhieu  nguoi 
Viet  cung  nhu'lo'p  tre  trong  vung  Ten- 
derloin nay. 

Chujihan  La  Quoc  Cuting^  rat  hanh 
dicn  da  thanh  cong  va  co  the  m&  them 
thudng  vu  d  quan  Bi-da  A.B.C  tren 
diidng  Turk.  Anh  noi:  "Lam  an  trong 
vung  Tenderloin  ai  cung  cho  la  phai  co 
gan  ldn  lam.  Ba  con  cua  toi  ngan  va  sd 
muon  chet  khi  biet  toi  lam  an  6  day, 
nhat  la  chuyen  bi-da,  bong-ban.  Du  thii 
phicn  ha  hi  khach  hang,  cac  tay  anh  chi 
n^oai  pho,  canh  s^it. ...  Nhung  toi  chua 
gap  rac  roi  gi  ca." 

Nam  Nguyen,  mot  than  chu  vang  lai 
hang  ngay  tdi  quan  vi  rat  thich  bi-da. 
Anh  noi:  "■©ay  la  cho  duy  nhatde  ngiioi 
ldn  co  ndi  xa  hoi  sau  gid  hoc  hay  vice 
lam.  Den  day  co  nude  ngot,  choi  bi-da, 
chdi  may  game,  choi  bai,danhcd  va^ap 
ban."  Va  A.B.C  bi-da  danh  cho  nguoi 
ldn  thi  Kien  Tlianh  lai  phat  tricn  them 
Bong  ban  d  745  O'Farrell.  Co  Yolanda 
Hernandez  thu'dngden  chdi  va  noi :  "Co 
mot  cho  nhu  the  nay  trong  vung  thuc  la 
qua  tot.  Toi  thich  bong  ban  va  day  cho 
duy  nhat  de  tdi  co  the  chdi."  Dung  Le 
cung  cho  biet:  "Bat  cii  luc  nao  kiem 
diioc$3.p0dc  tra  lien  mot  gid  thi  the  nao 
cung  dan  em  va  cac  ban  den  chdi  bong 
ban  6  Kien  Thanh  745  O'Farrell." 


Don  doc  phan  Viet  ngu'  mdi 
tren  b6o  The  Tenderloin  Times 

-  bao  gom  tin  tuc  tC/Viet  Nam, 
cac  trgi  ty  nan,  tin  dip  phi/dng 
cung  nhj  cac  tietjnuc  dqc 
biet  vevy  t§',  chi'ddn  gidi  ti§u 
thu.  Xin  quy  dgc  gia  td  y  dong 
gop  bai  vo\  tin  tuc  vdi  chung 
toi,  nhatjd  phan  bihh  luqn, 
quan  diem,  xa  thuyet. 


TIN  TY  NAN 


NGAN.HAN^G  MY  CHAP  NHAN 
CHUYEN  TIEN  VE  VIET  NAM 
T\i nav  cac  ba  con  Vict  dday  co  the  cong 
khai  giii  ticn  cho  ^han  nhan 'd  Vict  Nam 
nhd  mot  thay  doi  mdi  vc  luat  le  ngan 
hang  cua  Nha  Ngan  Kho  Hoa  Ky. 

chuQng  TRINH  ODP  -doi  vdi 

NCL/OI  BENH. 

Theo  tin  ti/c  tu  Tda  -Dai  Sii  My  d  Bang- 
kok cho  biet,  ttf  nay  chu"ong  trinh  ODP 
chu  trong  dieu  chinh  giay  to  nhanh 
chongcho  cacduongddn  bi  binh  nang 
ma  Vict  Nam^khong  kha  nang  hay 
phi/dng  tien  chua  tri.  Tuy  nhicn,  doi  vdi 
nhung  ai  co  binh  trong  tinh  trang  gan 
dat  xa  troi,  khdn^du  dicu  kien  de  dddc 
nhanh  chong  thu  tuc  giay  td  va  co  the 
khong  du  sue  chiu  diing  cuoc  hanh 
trinh  keo  dai  tii  Vict  Nam  den  My  thi 
Tda  Dai  Siikhuycn  than  nhan  d  My  ncn 
nghi  den  van  de  ve  tham  ba  con  nam 
trong  tinh  trang  vua  ke! 


TIN  DIA  PHUONG 


CHI_/(3nGa  TRINH  KEM  HOC  TAI 
TRUNG  TAM  TY  NAN  DONG  NAM 

Cac  tre  em -Dong  Nam  A'  c\i  ngu  trong 
vung  Tenderloin  co  mot  cho  mdi  de 
giup  kem  hoc.  Trung  TamTy  NanOong 
Nam  A  mdi  bat  dau  mot  chub'ng  trinh 
kem  hoc  mot  tuan  2  bu6i  vao  cac  ngay 
Thu  Hai  va  Thu  Sau,  tu'3  den6gidehieu 
tai  cd  sd  cua  trung  tam  CSEARR  d  875 
O'FARRELL.  Xin  dien  thoai  885-2743. 
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BONK  OF  CANTON  OF  CALIFORNIA 


"MUNG  XUAN  TAN  MUI" 
TO  NAY  oIn  31  THANG 

NAM  1991 
TANG  QUA  £>AC  BIET! 


m6  m6t  tri/Ong  muc  tai  ngan  hang  bank  of 
canton  trljoc  31  thang  5,  1991-  -  truong  muc 

KY  THAC,  THI  TRJJONG  yTlfN  T^,  NOW,  SUPERNOW,  Tiff 
KIEM,  CHU*NG  KHO  AN   

SE  ©UOC  TANG  MOT  QUA  ©AC  BIET. 


M6  TRl/ONG  MUC  6  BAT  CO  CHI  NHANH  NAO 
THUAN  LOI,  NHUNG  PHAl  CAP  THOl  LAM  NGAY. 


BAC  CALI 

MONTGOMERY  STREET  BRANCH 
555  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA.94111 
■Dl^n  ttxx3i  415-391-8912 

CHINATOWN  BRANCH 
743  Washington  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA.94108 
Olen  ttxx?l  415-421-5251 

STOCKTON  STREET  BRANCH 
1301  Stockton  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA.  94133 
•Olen  thoal  415-989-4088 

MEMBER  FDIC 


NORIEGA  STREET  BRANCH 
2533  Noriega  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA.  94122 
Olen  thoal  415-681-5333 

OAKLAND  BRANCH 
900  Webster  Street 
Oakland.  CA.  94607 
©len  thoal  415-451-5600 

INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION 
555  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA.  94111 
■Dlen  thoal  415-362-4100 


HOAT  £>ONG  TU*  1937 
HQI  VIEN  CUA  FDIC 


ifT  JIN  TliC  C0NG  DONG  NGUCS  VI$T 
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Dot  Phao  va  Mua  Lan  tai 
Chd  Tet  Diibng  Larkin 


Phab  n6  vang  troi  lam  3iec  tai  ba  con  tai  Chd  Tet  Tan  Mui  16-2-91 . 


Photo:  Phil  Head 


bai  cua  Peter  Saidel 

Tren  dii6ng  Larkin  gi5a  Eddy  va 
Ellis  khong  khi  Tet  tap  nap  dilbi 
mot  bau  troi  nang  am  eua  San 
Francisco.  Bong  bong  muon  mau  vbi 
doan  ngiidi  chen  chuc  hoa  dieu  vdi 
nhac  Xuan  giiia  tieng  phao  vang  doi 
cung  vdi  <3oan  lan  muon  sac  nhqn  nhip 
don  Xuan  Tan  Mui  cua  cdngddng  Viet 
ty  nan  dia  phiidng  va  cac  vung  phu  can. 
"Cong  dong  chung  toi  dang  ldn  manh 
vdi  con  so  chimg  35,000  ngiidi,  day  la 
thdidicm  tha'y  j?hai  tiflamm6t cdi gi gqi 
la  hien  tu'dng  cua  chinh  chung  toi. "-Day 
la  y  kien  co  Zoon  Nguyen  ph^t  bidfi  vdi 
tii*  each  la  mot  cpng  si/  vi£n  ta,i  van 
phong  thi  triidng  Art  Agnos  va  cung  la 
mot  trong  so  20  nhan  vien  diing  to'chUc 
Hoi  Chd  Tet  Tan  Mui  nam  nay. 

Khai  mac  Chd  Tet  vdi  njghi  IG'thiidng 
ky  trang  nghiem  day  cam  dong  vbi 
qu&c  ca  My'  va  Viet  Nam  Cdng  Hoa. 
Tiep  theo  do  cac  vi  lanh  dao  tinh  th*m 
Cdng  giao,  Tin  lanh,  H&i  va  Phat  giao 
da  lan  ludt  len  chuc  Tet  v£  cSu  nguyen 
dclu  Xuan.  Linh  muc  Tran-Dinh  Phuc, 
quan  nhiem  Cong  dong  Ki-to  hiiu  Viet 
Nam  cua  Tong  Giao  Phan  San  Fran- 
cisco da  len  le  dai  dang  ldi  cau  nguyen 
cho  cac  gia  dinh  va  than  nhan  con'6  cic 
trai  tarn  ciidildc  mau  "doan  tu,  cho  tat  ca 
ngi/di  Viet  tiep  tuc  duy  tri  cac  truyen 
thong  tot  depcua  to  tien  va  dan  toe.  Mot 
so  thanh  vien  cua  Hoi  ngu'oi  ViQt  d  San 
Francisco  da  that  tfe'n  co  ca-vat  mang 
mau  cd  Viet  Nam  Cong  Hoa,  va  nhieu 
vi  cao  nien  trong  Hoi  Trii6ng  Lao  da 
xung  xinh  trong  bp  quoc  phuc  (ab  gam, 
khan  dong)  sac  sd.  Moi  ngiidi  tham  d\i 
cung  nhii  cac^quan  khach  da  khong 
quen  danh  nhiing  phut  mac  niem  tu'dng 
nhdeacchien  si  daanh  dung  bo  minh  vi 
tu* do  va  nhi§u  ngifdi  Ha  bo  mang  tren 
do  ong  rim  tu* do. -Doan  lan  dac  Diet  cua 
Vo  si/  LouieJKung  Fu  Studio)  da  clae 
biet  bieu  dien  nhieu  man  mua  va  truth 
dien  vo  thuat  hao  hung.  Nhieu  ban 
nhac  Viet  da  dubt  cac  nghe  si  thddng 
thang  Que  Lam  va  Nhiit  Bui  cun^nhd 
ViSt  Dzung  trinh  dien  rru^dc  sii  ngiidng 
mq  cua  dong  khan  thinh  gia.  Ban  nhac 
Souvenir  and  Soundtrack  da  dong  gbp 
tai  nghe  rat^nhieu  cung  voi  trinh  dien 
dan  tranh  cua  mot  vai  nam,  nil  nghe  si. 

•Doan  ngiidi  hc5n  hd  don  Xuan,  ban  be 
g^p  nhau  chuc  tuoi,  cac  em  vui  3ua 
chay  quanh  phu  huynh  giiia  tieng  cii6i, 
ldi  noi.  Cac  gian  hang  ban  thu'c  pham, 
trinh  bay  tern  thd,  phan  pK8i  tai  Wqu  y 
t£  ngu'a  binh,  cung  nhif  cac  tn/dng  Viqt 
ngu  theo  nhau  pho  bi6n  chifdng  trinh 
giao  huan.  Ti^ng  phao  no  vang,  cac  ba 


co  uyen  chuyeh  trong  nhiing  bb  quoc 
phuc  muon  mau,  canh  ab  dai  phSt  phdi 
tnid'c  gic>.  Cho  nay  no  nut  chup  hinh, 
cho  kia  quay  phim,  ba  con  vui  ve  trong 
ngay  hoi  Xuan,  xa  hdi  de  giai  lao  trong 
mot  hoi  ngan  sau  mot  nam  keo  cay. 

Voi  nhi£u  ngiidi,  day  khong  chi  la 
mot  dip  de  gia  dinh  than  hifugap  lai 
nhau,  mot  cd  hoi  tiep  xuc  ban  be,  nhifn^ 
la  mot  trifdng  hdp  rat  dac  biqt  cho  tat  ca 
cong  d6ng  ngu"di  Viet  taj  clay  deVich  lai 
gan  nhau.  Co  Zoon  Nguyen  noi:  "GiiJa 
chung  toi  co  nhiing  di  biet  ve  ca  tinh,  ve 
chinh  kich.  N/hiihg  didm  quan  trong  la 
chung  toi  cungden  v8i  nhau,  mu&nau'a 
ra  mot  dii  kien  lam  n6i  bat  cqng "dong 
Viet  va  van  h&a  cua  chung  toi,  va  nhat  la 
de^gat  bo  moi  ty.  hiem,  36'ky  de  cung 
nhau  hi/dng  ve  mot  dich  chung." 

Vditre  em,  Tet  la"  mot  cai  gi  khac  biet 
trong  bao  chuyen  khac  nhau,  vi^ay  la 
luc  cac  em'du'cjc  ngii6i  lcin  ifxi,  mot  tuc 
le  truyen  thong  chuc  cac  em  may  man. 
Klam  nay,  tai  Chd  Tet  Tenderloin,  phong 
bao  li  xi  cua  to  chut  quang  baide  phon^ 
b^nh  AIDS  da  li  xi  ba  con  phong  bao  cto 
vdi  tui  cax>  su  b6n  trong  va  tin  tu*c  Ve 
phong  ngiia  b6nh  AIDS  thay  vfxidiig 
tien.  Nhieu  ngi/di  vui  ve  dif  Chd  Tet 
Tenderloin  va  Jennifer  Hiiynh,  10  tudi, 
xung  x'inh  trong  chiec  ab  dai  da" noi  la 
em  thich  Tet  hc/n  ca  16  Giang  Sinh  va  Le 
Ta  On.  Kh6ng  khi  va  nep  song'd  Ten- 
derloin khac  biet  voi  thoi  tiet  va  khung 
canh  Tet  thiic  sii  ben  nha,  nh^ng  t6  chut 
m^ng  Tet  tai Zlayco'  mot  y  nghia  sau  xa 
doi  vol  ldp  ngiidi  ty  nan  phai  lam  lai 
cuoc  song  d  nfqt  manh  dat  xa  each  qUe 
hiidhg.  Va  ong  Vu -Ddc  Viidng  nhan 
manh  van  de  quan  trong  trong  to  ch^c 
mimg  Tet  la  c6t  y  t^o  nen  mot  y  nghia 
cua  si/ tiep  noi  truyen  thong  Viet  N^m. 
Ong  noi:  "Chung  ta  nen  dat  nhifng 
chudng  trinh  tu  qua  khu"  va  hoafdqng 
hUc?ng  ve  tu'dng  lai.  Cai  qua  khu*  tang 
thddng  cua  chung  ta  la  jihdng  vet 
thddng  cua  chinh  chien  hai  hung  va 
nhdng  tang  tdc  cua  than  phan  ty  nan. 
-Dong  theft  no  cung  la  mot  cd  hoi  lo*n  lao 
de  chung  ta  t^o  l$p  tut/ng  lai.  Nhiihg  ai 
da  song  sot  thi  mang  song  qua  la  mot 
van  de  canh  tSn."  Ong  Viidng  noi  tiep: 
"Chung  t6i  muon  Cho  Tdt  nam  nay 
khong  nhiing  la  mot  dip  Mimg  Xuan  va 
cung  la  mot  cd  hoi  cle'phuc  h6i  vung 
Tenderloin,  gdi  den  ba  con  khac  trong 
thahh  pho  nay  cung  nhu*  khap  vung 
Vinh  mot  tie'hg  vang  noi  len  khu  Ten- 
derloin la'mqt  ndi  chung  t6i  song  trong 
tinh  gjia  3inh." 

H8  trd  cho  vifc  hinh  thanh  Chd  lit 
nam  nay  khoi  diem  til  cac  thudng  gia 
dia  phiidng  va  cac  nghe  sfcung  nhu 


nhicoi  nha  hao  tarn  dong  gorj  cong  site 
cho  ngay  h6m  nay  d6u  la  nh^ng  ngiidi 
ti/nguy^n  va  khong  nhan  thu  lao.  Ngan 
khoan  eo  hep  va  co'  the1  khong  thu  du 
cho  cac  chi  phi,  d|u  vay,  theo  ban  to 
chuc,  neu  co  ldi  thi  se  tang  cac  tri/dng 
Vie^t  ngJ  Au  Cd  tai  San  Francisco  va 
Hiidng  Viet  ben  Oakland  de  giup  pho 
bien  day  Viet  van  va  van  hoa  cho  cac  the 


Quan  Diem 


bai  cua  Joe  Tran 
photos  by  Phil  Head 

Hoi:  l/dc  nguyen  gi  trong  nam  tan 
mui? 


Rev.  Anthony  Phuc 

Hoa  binh,  thifdng  ycu  va 
hanh  phuc  cho  moi  ngiidi, 
moi  ndi. 


Van  -Dang 

Co  them  Chd  Tet  nhi/  horn 
nay.  Toi  rat  thich.  Ai  cung 
vui  cifdi. 


Nhat  An  Van 
Hoa  binh  den  vdi  moi  ngiidi. 
Thinh  vuWng  nd  hoa  trong 
Cong -Dong  Viet  chung  ta. 


Tony  Qufcc  Huy  (4  years 
old?) 

N6  them  nhieu  phao  va  co 
nhieu  hoa  cho  me. 


Tnfdng  Pham 
Hiep  nhat  trong  cong  dong. 
Hoa  binh  va  thinh  viiong 
cho  Viet  Nam. 


Mary  Nguyen  Tran 

Hoa  binh  the  gidi  va  Vict 

Nam  thinh  vudng. 


Pham  dif  Cao 

Hanh  phuc  va  hoa  binh  tai 
Viet  Nfant  Nggjtfi  Viet  doan 
ket  Tie  giup  lan  nhau. 


Rufus  Hadden 
Them  nhi6ii  ngiidi  doan  k£t 
vdi  nhau  nhif  horn  nay.  Hiep 
nhat  va  hoa  binh  tren  tne 

gi&i. 


he  Viet  sinh  tru'dng  tai  phShtl^fi  cd  hoa 
nay. 

Ban  to  chile  u*dc  mong  nam  tdi  se  lai 
co  Chd  Tet  hap  dan  hdn  ta  i  day.  Quyen 
Quoc  Tiet  thuqc  Trung  Tarn  Phat  Trien 
Thanh  Thieu  Nien  Viet  Nam  phat  bieu: 
"Nam  nay  ba  con  th^n  trqng,  nhdng 
nam  tdi  se  de  dang  hdn  ve  to  chi/c  cung 
nhi/  phutfng  dien  tai  chanh." 


Ask  the  People 


by  Joe  Tran 

photos  by  Phil  Head 

Question:  What  do  you  wish  for  in  the 
Year  of  the  Ram? 


Rev.  Anthony  Phuc 

Peace,  love  and  happiness 
for  all  and  everywhere. 


Van  Dang 

More  Tet  Festivals  like  this.  I 
enjoy  it.  Everybody  smiles. 


Nhat  An  Van 

Peace  for  everybody.  Pros- 
perity for  our  Vietnamese 
Community. 


Tony  Quoc  Huy  (4  years 
old) 

Much  more  firecrackers 
and  lots  of  flowers  for  Mom. 


Truong  Pham 

Unity  in  our  community. 
Peace  and  prosperity  for 
Vietnam. 


Mary  Nguyen  Tran 

World  peace  and  a  prosper- 
ous Vietnam. 


Pham  du  Cao 

Happiness  and  peace  in 
Vietnam.  Unity  among  Vi- 
etnamese to  helpeach  other. 


Rufus  Hadden 
More  people  united  like 
today.  Unity  and  peace  in 
the  world. 


